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A New Industry Comes Out of the Woods 


Plywood, the structural material of the future, takes to support, eliminating the need for a great clutter of internal 
the skies today. Planes of many types are now being made stiffeners, bulkheads, and other reinforcing members neces- 
of plywood, superior in certain characteristics even to sary in thin metal construction. It does not wrinkle nor 
fine steel or aluminum. buckle in the airstream, as does a metal surface. 1 

With war-time expansion of plane production, Fairchild are no non-flush rivets, as no rivets are required. Thus, it 
foresaw shortages in the light metals. Research and en- is smoother in the air . . . horsepower is not handicapped 
gineering development of plywood at Fairchild were given by increased “drag.” The plane can fly faster, is mor 
a great stimulus. New data and new techniques were de- maneuverable and has greater lift and range in the fi 
veloped, made possible by recently perfected adhesives. of high-speed performance. 


Plywood craftsmanship jumped ahead many years in a : : s j , 
zane Production of DURAMOLD structures in spars, fla 


few short months. 7 . a 
pieces, and complex curved surfaces is now concentrat 


By a patented Fairchild process, known as DURAMOLD, 
layer-on-layer of wood, laid cross-grain and permanently 


within the aviation industry. Its purposes are 100° 1! 
purposes of war. But, when victory is won, the techniques 
facilities and craftsmanship of a new industry can al 
will be applied to a multitude of peace-time product: 


joined with special resins under heat and pressure, may 
now be molded into single and multi-curved structural 


surfaces of consistently high quality. 

DURAMOLD possesses some distinct advantages over metal DURAMOLD, another example of those Fairchild acl 
aircraft surfaces. It is more fire-resistant. It makes lighter, ments which put the “touch of tomorrow in the p! 
stronger planes; the rigid DURAMOLD shell is its own of today,” is available to all “priority” manufacture! 

BUY we WAR BOND § AN D STAMPS 
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30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger A sines Divi Farmingdale . Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md . Burlington, N. C. e Duramold Division, New Yor 




















Eternal vigilance is the price of freedom! To all the natural hazards of peacetime— 
fog, wind and storm—are added the many cunning, evil devices of destruction of 
war. Despite all the modern detecting mechanisms employed, man still depends on 
the sense of VISION for telltale indications of a lurking sub or an enemy surface 
craft. In plate-making, whether in Black and White or Color, good vision on the 
part of the craftsman is the difference between an ordinary job and a faithful re- 
production. The observant craftsmen at BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY are 

7 especially trained to give their best from negative to finished proof. Metal and 

al chemicals are critical materials. If you have need for plate work whether in black 
and white or color get the best from the BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY. 
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Think 


Ahead 
with this 


Book! 


..and GainaGlobal Focus! 


This book presents 30 of THe Rorarian’s most thought-stirring 


articles on war—and post-war problems . 


LIVE In series, started in September, 1941. 


. including the A World to 


Fifty thousand people own this book. They are reading it . . . quoting 


it... basing discussions on it . . . buying copies of it for friends. The supply 


is shrinking—but you can still obtain a copy—or a number of copies. 


@ It’s small—96 pages and of pocket size—but it can help clarify your 
thinking. It gets at questions like: Are empires a thing of the past? How is 
science changing our lives? Are men incurably selfish? Must the world be policed? 


And below are the men who answer them. 
Paul V. McNutt 

e Contributors: Sit josh Stamp. 

J. Raymond Tiffany Sir Edward Beatty = 


H. G. Wells Cordell Hull 
John Dewey E. W. Kemmerer 
Will Durant Melchior Palyi 
Mohandas K. Gandhi Nicholas Doman 


William O. Douglas George Bernard Shaw 
Arthur Holly Compton Clark M. Eichelberger 


Sir Norman Angell 
F. W. Sollmann 
Henry A. Wallace 
Walter B. Pitkin 
Edward Tomlinson 
Ricardo J. Alfaro 
Oswaldo Aranha 
William F. Ogburn 
Stuart Chase 
Henry Ford 
Walter D. Head 


It’s a book planned for you. Give one to a friend, to 
that boy in uniform. Order a quantity for your club, 
schools, or discussion groups. That’s a suggestion from 
the Committee on Participation of Rotarians in the 
Post-War World . . . Published on a nonprofit basis, 
it costs only 25 cents a copy; $1 for 6 copies; $5 for 40, 
postage paid! Order now from 


The ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE Rorariay 


Charlie Won Spurs in Oregon 
Says A. A. (“ANDY”) PATTERSON 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Portland, Oregon 

Enjoyed immensely the article about 

“Charlie” Wheeler [see Charlie Whiceley 

—The Man at the Helm, July Rorar AN], 

but you failed to mention that § 

Helen’s, where Charlie really won his 

spurs, is located in Oregon, where al] 

stalwarts come from. 


I Devoured Harkaway 

Says F. CRANSTON THOMAS 

Cranston Research Laboratories 

Martinsville, Virginia 

In Billy Phelps Speaking in the Au- 
gust Rotarian I read with a great deal 
of interest “Billy’s’’ comments on books 
I devoured when I was a boy 65 years 
ago. He referred to them as Jack Hark. 
away books, written by Bracebridge 
Hemyng. When the week-end came, | 
took my twopence to the village sta- 
tionery store and bought my issue, 
spending all my week’s allowance just 
like that, right off the bat. 

I wonder if Dr. Phelps read Jack 
Harkaway’s school days, Jack Hark- 
away among the brigands, Jack Hark- 
away at Oxford, where he met “Solon,” 
the first American boy in an English 
university? Then his adventures among 
the bushrangers with his inseparable 
companion the adventurous Mole—why 
I read them all, year in and year out, 
with pictures as lurid as the Sunday 
supplements of today. 

Then there was another series, called 
the Boys’ Own Weekly, based on Ralph 
Rollington’s school days, which cost a 
penny a week. How we used to huddle 
up in the hay loft in Winter or down at 
the swimming hole in Summer, and 
take turns reading the thrilling adven- 
tures, a training for the better books 
as we grew up, such as Ballantyne’s 
Hudson's Bay: or, Life in the Wilds of 
North America; Charles Lever’s Hecior 
O'Halloran; ... the thrilling Battles of 
Waterloo, Last Days of Pompeii, which 
excellent work I find very few Amer- 
icans have ever read. ... 

Thanks, Dr. Phelps, for bringing back 
my youthful reading and for the enjoy- 
ment I get from your articles. 


Admit Labor Leaders 

Asks Harry F. Lewis, Rotarian 

Postmaster 

West Liberty, Iowa 

Re: Labor Leaders in our Rotary 
Clubs? [debate-of-the-month, August Ro- 
TARIAN]: 

Too often in the past, we, as many 
other Clubs, have been apt to become 
a bit exclusive, complacently pat our- 
selves on the back for past activities, 
dream of the future, and sometimes get 
no further than the visual stage. The 
average Rotary Club can be likened to 
a rivulet, which if pulsed with action 
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eshed from the stream of life 
turbulent and capable of gen- 
nuch power, but if allowed to 
lormant and sluggish may reach 
f stagnant deterioration. Any 
ition is as good as the service 
ers. If Rotary fails to accept 
yunger membership representa- 
ve the industries in our communi- 
if because of antiquated ideas 
of tolerance and understanding 
se the door on such possibilities, 
1d competition are certain to take 
eir toll. 
One of our country’s “growing pains” 
the strife between labor and capital, 
alleviated by Rotary if we 
tly, sincerely, and wholehearted- 
| that golden maxim “Service 
We hear a great deal about 
resultant loss in man- 
is thoroughly 
often find 
this re- 


ind may be 
eariit 
heed 
ibove Self.” 
teeism, its 
but if the matter 

sifted and investigated, we 
he employer should share in 


sen 
ibsel 


OWE 


sponsibility. If labor leaders are prop- 
lv classified, admitted to our Clubs, 
ind treated as equals rather than as 


rack a great deal may be accom- 
plished. If we honestly show that tol- 
ance and understanding in a straight- 
forward manner of earnestly striving to 
nprove such conditions_in fairness to 
concerned, we shall contribute might- 
ly to our nation’s war effort, and Ro- 
ary will have done an immeasurable 
service and will remain a live, vibrant, 
ind growing organization. 
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Bridge Labor-Capital Chasm 

Says ARTHUR B. DALE, Rotarian 

Writer 

Shelby, Michigan 

| was much interested in the discus- 
sion of labor-leader membership in Ro- 
tary in the August Rovrarian [Labor 
Leaders in Our Rotary Clubs?, the de- 
hate-of-the-month], and feel that it has 
a very present value. The egg 
difficulties and conditions make it a 
rather perplexing question in which the 
grays exceed the whites and blacks by 
considerable. On this the discussion 
throws considerable light. 

One fact seems to be omitted, however, 
and in view of the purpose of our move- 
ment should be more fully stressed. Ro- 
tary membership is particularly on a 
personal basis and our fellowship and 
cordial relations are a direct result of 
that fact. We do not call a fellow mem- 
ber “Bill” or “Tom” because he is a 
leader in his line, but because he is the 
man he is personally and we believe he 
will help attain our Rotary objectives 
because of that fact. Our original and 
primary aim is service and the “profits 
most” is only one of the benefits follow- 
ing the higher incentive for action. 

Now, while there are difficulties of 
organization to be adjusted, I believe 
they can be overcome if we make our 
determining motive the addition to our 
ranks of undiscovered men with quali- 
ties of mind and heart from sundry 
occupations heretofore unrecognized. In 
these days of heightened friction be- 
tween business and labor, I believe an 
opportunity exists so to bring the Ro- 
tary spirit to such men among labor 
leaders as to secure their coéperation 
in reaching our objectives. It is more 
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CANADA 


A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA'S ROYAL FAMILY OF HOT 


MONTREAL—Mount Royal Hotel 
otary méets Tuesday 
NIAGARA FALLS, Canada—General Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 
HAMILTON, Ont.—Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 
—Prince Edward 
Rotary meets 


WINDSOR, Ont 





Monday 
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MISSOURI— (Continues, 






SAVE STEPS IN 


St. Loui 






Pew HOTEL 
ennox 


DOWNTOWN ON YOUR DOORSTEP 









Ait ROOMS NOISE-PROOFED RATES FROM $3.00 





TORONTO, Ont.—King Edward 


DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 


Hotels. Excellent service. R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mer. Rates: tu. $2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 


ual f Road toVICTORY | 
= Moke the Mayfair your stop for 


meal.—you'll push on towards 
Victory with renewed vigor @¢ « 





y\ NS pep-restoring sleep and a satisfying 
es ( 


. 


vores May faite. cous 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less single 





TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL New. modern, 250 outside 


rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager. Rates: Summer. $3-$10 
Winter, $5-$15 RM Wednesday, 12:15. 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO—-STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas, A, Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50 Excellent cuisine. 


DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA 


WILLARD HOTEL, 


\3 Names MEETS WED. 


a 
12:30 ES 
Exc ia 


WASHINGTON, —¢. 





GEORGIA 
ATU ANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. 


400 rooms of solid comfort 
L. L. Tucker, 








Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30, 
ILLINOIS 
ieee 





CONVENIENCE T. LAWLESS 


PALMER HOUSE oe 
HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 

















Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 




















LOUISIA 


LOUISIANA | 

NEW ORLEANS-——ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J, O'Leary, Vice- 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12715. 


NEW YORK 





Overlooking New York's Only Private Park 


Hotel GRAMERCY PARK 


Charles W. Schwefel Daily from $4 


“eoea 


Be Sie 


Lexington anne at 21st Street 





NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 ee 28th 
St. (near Fifth Ave.). Rotarians receive special atte 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton "Mise. 


HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


45th St. and Madison Ave. 
Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 

Near to every place you 

want to go in New York 


Attractive rooms with beth from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 
















NORTH CAROLINA 

GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms. A modern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels. W. J. 
Black, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr RM Thurs., 12:15. 


largest 


PENNSYLVANIA 








it’s a NEW Bellevue... 


in all but tradition! 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


CLAUDE H. BENNETY, 
President 




















MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath; 


3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager, RM Friday, 
MISSOURI 
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| 

| 

| 

12:15. | 
sree 
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floors of mod- 


KANSAS CITY—THE CONTINENTAL. 
Clubiike living. Pre- 


ern rooms, from $2.50 with bath, 
ferred in Kansas City. 


TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. ‘“‘The South's Finest—One 
otf America’s Best,’’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown io 
cation, air-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:15. 


TEXAS 

CORPUS CHRISTI—NUECES HOTEL. 
Heart of Business District. Sensible Prices. J. E. 
Manager. Eu. $2.50 up. 


Excellent Culsine. In 
Barrett, 











in this directory. 





TO TRAVELLING ROTARIANS: You will be 
When registering, let the management know 
They will appreciate it. 


welcomed at these hotels. 
you saw their hotel listed 
So will YOUR magazine. 


























than probable also that after member- 
ship and the contact with Rotary spirit, 
much of the chasm between business 
and labor could be bridged. We are 
not members primarily because we are 
bankers, teachers or min- 
isters, etc., but because we agree on the 
vision and work of Rotary and its ap- 
plication to real life. 


merchants, 


Chase Follows White 
Says FritHJor HOLMBOE, 
Photographer 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
If the issue is not closed, may I say 

that I was most highly pleased with the 

much-debated Stuart Chase article [To- 
ward a Mixed Economy, May Rotarian]. 

. On rereading the article, I am at a 
to understand what all the shooting 
is about. Boiled down, it is simply an 
enlightened appeal for rational consid- 
eration of our post-war problems and an 
attitude of give and: take in our in- 
conflicts and differences of 
opinion. William Allen White has given 
us essentially the same message in his 

July article [Be of Good Cheer, Little 

Guy!]. He has seen our country grow 

from a lusty adolescent to a giant in 

nis span of years, but his mind has kept 
pace with that growth and he knows 
that the problems of 1943 are not those 
of 1873. _He is willing to accept that 
fact with his characteristic courage and 
faith, and in this Stuart Chase does no 
more than follow in his footsteps. 

I firmly hope that you will continue 
to supply us with articles of such high 


Rotarian 


evitable 


caliber. ... 


Soil Soldier Helps All 
Asserts T. S. BUIE 
Regional Conservator 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


Thousands of Rotarians and others 
who read THE Rotarian will gain a 
much better appreciation of the role 


farm families are playing in the war 
effort as a result of the illustrated arti- 
cle Soldier of the Soil that appeared in 
your July issue. 

As chairman of the Calhoun County 
Soil Conservation District, Mr. Lantrip 
is wielding a wide influence in building 
a permanent and balanced agriculture 
in his section of the State. His achieve- 
ments on his own farm prove that soil 
conservation pays and have induced 
many other farmers to adopt similar 
conservation measures on their farms. 

To my way of thinking, articles such 
as Soldier of the Soil help tremendous- 
ly in effecting a closer understanding 
among farm and city people. Although 
most city residents are not landowners, 
their welfare is more dependent on 
farm land than many realize. Most of 
the products they use or consume come 
from the land. Obviously, if the land 
is to continue producing, it cannot be 
ruthlessly exploited or neglected. Fer- 
tile and well-managed farms constitute 
a most powerful force in “maintaining 
our American way of living and demo- 
cratic idealism. ... 

In travelling in the Southeast, I have 
noted a profound interest among Ro- 
tarians in soil conservation. I am cer- 
tain that the [Continued on page 37] 
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How Rotary Got Its Wheel 


Have you wondered why it was chosen, who 
was the designer? Here are the answers—No. 2 
in the series of ‘Little Lessons in Rotary.’ 








HOW DID ROTARY come by its in- 
signia—the wheel, colors, and flag? 
There’s an interesting history back of 
them, especially the wheel. 

It got off to a roll at an early session 
of Rotary Club No. 1 in Chicago, Illinois, 
in 1905. A young engraver, Montague 
M. Bear (still living, still a member of 
the Chicago Rotary 
Club), submitted 
the design—a plain, 
steel-rimmed wag- 
on wheel. Paul P. 
Harris, Founder of 
Rotary, and fellow 
Club members ap- 
proved. 

The original sim- 
ple design was used 
for a year on Club 
stationery until 
members deemed it dull. ‘Dress it up,” 
Monty was told. He did, by rolling the 
wheel above clouds. This served until 
an earthbound member pointed out that 
the clouds might be dust. “But not 
even Rotary,” he added, “could make 
dust before and aft of a wheel. Which 
way are we going, anyhow!” So Monty 
dusted off one side of the wheel, and 
thereafter powdery particles of earth 
rose heavenward only from the left side 
of the onrushing wheel. Rotary was 
moving to the right. 

Meanwhile, other Rotary Clubs were 
organizing. In August, 1910, when 16 
Clubs formed the National Association 
of Rotary Clubs, every Club had its own 
variant of the wheel motif. The Asso- 
ciation used Chicago’s for two years, 
then asked all Clubs to submit design 
suggestions. The wheels rolled in and 
were carted off to the 1912 Convention 
in Duluth, Minnesota. 

Some delegates actually went to Du- 
luth by new-fangled automobiles. They 
impressed upon all the fact that the 
horse-and-buggy days were fast running 
out. Obviously, it was agreed, an up- 
and-coming organization like Rotary 
should not be symbolized by an emblem 
reminiscent of Old Dobbin! 

Wheel after wheel was eliminated un- 
til, finally, but one remained. It was a 
gear or sprocket wheel, complete with 
hub, spokes, rim, and cogs. The cogs, 
it was explained, were “to relieve the 
plainness of the design and . . . to sym- 
bolize power.” Power, cogs to gear into 
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Montague M. Bear 


work—the idea caught on, and the ney 
design was adopted as the emblem of 
the new International Association o§ 
Rotary Clubs. Only a few Clubs kept 
their old emblems on their letterheads 
for auld lang syne. 

The new wheel stood up well for eigh; 
years. Then a question was raised as 
to its mechanical design. A purely tech 
nical question, to be sure, but Rotary 
wanted things right. So Oscar B. Bjorg; 
of Duluth, Minnesota, the head of a 
engineering staff in a large machinery 
manufacturing plant, and Charles Hen. 
ry Mackintosh, of Chicago, as member 
of a standing committee on the stand. 
ardization of the emblem, submitted ; 
new design. The Board of Directors 
looked it over, and approved. That was 
in 1919. 

But a year later a discerning criti 
Will R. Forker, then President of the 
Rotary Club of Los Angeles, California 
called attention to a flaw. Now, be 
known that when a cog wheel fits on a 
shaft, a metal wedge is driven into a 
notch in the wheel to make the whee! 
fast to the shaft. Otherwise it will spi 
around. But the Rotary wheel had n 
notch, no keyway. 

The flaw was finally remedied, an 
for 20 years Rotary’s wheel has rolled 
along without a wobble. No—once a 
“gremlin” got into an engraver’s shop 
and added extra cogs. But no soone 
had envelopes bearing an imprint of 
this wheel been mailed from the Chi- 
cago Office of the Secretariat of Rotar) 
International before the gremlin’s wor 
was spotted and squelched. 

Besides being worn on Rotarians’ la 
pels, the Rotary emblem is constitution 
ally authorized for other uses of Rotar) 
International and member Clubs: 0! 
their printed matter, badges, banners 
decorations, and furnishings. 

The Rotary colors—royal blue and 
gold—were adopted at the 1912 Rotary 
Convention in Duluth, and the official 
flag was adopted in November, 1914 
The flag’s white field—the banner of in- 
ternational amity and goodwill—stands 
for advancement among men and na- 
tions. In the center is the official blue- 
and-gold emblem, with the words “Ro- 
tary International.” The blue stands for 
constancy of purpose; the gold, for ‘the 
pure standard upon which rotates the 
wheel of eternal progress.” 
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FIVE TURNS in the evolution of Rotary’s wheel. 


The last one was official from 1912-20. 
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It's Our Pleasure to Present— 


Dr. Gustav EcLorr—one of America’s 
most distinguished petroleum chemists. 
Holder of 250 patents, he has directed 
research at a Chicago oil-products com 
pany since 1917, but has found time to 


attend, address, and 
help direct many a 
world power confer- 


ence, to lecture at uni- 
versities, and to write 
a half dozen books and 
some 425 articles. 
Among other honors, 
he holds the gold medal 
of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemists, of 
which group he is now 
president. . . . As director of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation for the United 
States Government, HerBert H. LEHMAN 
will, as one biographer recently put it, 
“act as diplomat, dietitian, expressman, 
banker, farmer, distributor, and builder, 
as well as social worker” to peoples in 
newly liberated lands. A one-time banker 
and philanthropist, he served as Governor 
of the State of New York for ten years— 
from 1932 to 1942. 

At 20, ALBIN E. JOHNSON left his native 
Kansas for a spell of gold-digging and 
lumbering in Alaska, and has been roving 
and reporting on the world ever since. 
He datelined his cables “Geneva, Swit- 
zerland” from 1924 to 1933, came back 
from Europe last March, 
is now going out for 
“International News.” 

Many a U. S. business- 
man pins his post-war 
hopes to plans being 
shaped by the Committee 
for Economic Develop- 
ment. The man at the 
head of that organization 
is Pau G. HorrMan, the 
one-time auto salesman who climbed to 
the presidency of Studebaker Corpora 
tion. His address: South Bend, Indiana 

. Dr. Francis L. Bacon is principal of 
Evanston (Illinois) Township High 
School, is a widely known educator. 
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This picture could have been taken almost anywhere. . . in London, 





Cairo, Brisbane, or Bloomington—-wherever travel-fagged lads in 


uniform find the going eased by sympathetic civilians. It happens 
- ‘ to have been taken in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—in a servicemen’s 
Boy in Pittsburgh 


center Rotarians back to the limit. If you’d read more, see page 3]. 
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# STRUGGLE in which our 
world is now engaged is in its 
essence a struggle to control the 
destiny of the generation now in 
childhood or in youth. Unless we 
on our side can demonstrate not 
by words only, but by actions, the 
essential character of the destiny 
we propose to achieve for the gen- 
eration which follows our own 
and in what way the world we pro- 
pose to create for that generation 
differs from the world the enemy 
proposes to create, our whole effort 
will lack an inward logic and a 
living force. - 

It is not merely to conquer other 
countries, it is not even to master 
raw-material supplies and routes 
and markets, ‘that the Fascist re- 
action drives its armies east and 
west and south across the earth. 
Its stated purpose, declared in 
words and ratified by action, is to 
create out of the minds and bodies 
of the generation which will fol- 
low ours a new and different hu- 
man world—a world which seems 
to us and to all men and women 
who have known the dignity and 
self-respect of freedom a debased 
and dreadful parody of life. 

That the conquest of the genera- 
tion now in its childhood and its 
youth is the true objective has 
been made apparent. 

The world now knows the bit- 
ter fruitage of the educational pro- 
gram pursued in Japan for more 
than a generation. In Germany 
the Nazi party, by its system of 
education, its discipline, its pub- 
licity, its police, has produced in 
the short space of ten years a 
generation perfectly and terribly 
responsive to the Nazi model. And 
elsewhere in conquered Europe, 
though the methods have not thus 
far been successful, the effort to 
employ them has not failed. In 
Denmark and in Norway and on 
in down, the first labor of the vic- 

» torious Nazi has been to occupy 


ns 

by one means or another the lives 
1s and thinking of the young. 

1. The peoples who refuse to ac- 
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By Archibald MacLeish 


The Fight for Youth 


It is not for control of material things alone that 
the nations contend, says this distinguished scholar. 


cept a Hitler peace do so because 
they are unwilling to save their 
property from loss and their lives 
from danger at the cost of the sur- 
render of the very objective for 
which the Fascists fight—the sur- 
render of the freedom of the gen- 
eration next to come. 

But it is one thing to hold hon- 
est and courageous opinions and 
it is another thing to give those 
opinions life and power. [It is one 
thing to realize with courage and 
with honesty that Fascism is in 
truth a revolution and that the ob- 
ject of that revolution is the crea- 
tion of an empire, not over nations 
only, but over men’s minds; not 
over rubber and iron and wheat 
and oil and trade and credit, but 
over the conduct of men, the con- 
victions of men—even their deep- 
est convictions. 

The revolution of Fascism is a 
revolution produced by a profound 
crisis of culture and of history. 
And from such a crisis there is no 
issue but a revolutionary issue. 

The crisis which has produced 
the Fascist revolution is a crisis 
from which we will not issue by 
arms alone. It is a crisis from 
which we will either issue out- 
ward on the clean and brighten- 
ing flood of the great libertarian 
revolution or downward on the 
black and bloody waters of the 
revolution the frustrated and de- 
feated peoples of Italy and Ger- 
many and Japan have already 
made. The world we will create 
or see created for our children will 
be the nightmare world imagined 
by the sick and feverish little 
corporal in the Landsberg jail or 
the sunlit world of which Lincoln 
spoke at Gettysburg — of which 
Jefferson spoke also when he said: 
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The earth belongs always to the liv- 
ing generation. They may manage it 
then and what proceeds from it as 
they please during their usufruct. 
They are masters, too, of their own 
persons, and consequently may govern 
them as they please. 

We will either accept the revo- 
lution now made against every- 
thing we value in our lives as 
some frustrated and embittered 
spirits among us have told us we 
must accept it, having no choice 
but to accept, or we will pick up 
again the great American revolu- 
tionary theme of faith in man, 
faith in the people, belief in the 
dignity of each man alone and of 
all men together —and carry it 
through to the tremendous con- 
clusions of Lincoln’s dream and 
Jefferson's. 


B.: we will do this, if we do it, 
not by words alone, but by words 
confirmed in action. We will not 
only declare that the Fascist revo- 
lution shall not attain its ultimate 
objective in the lives and in the 
minds of the generation which 
comes after ours, but we will 
make clear and visible, not to our- 
selves alone, but to every man, 
the nature of the world owr pur- 
pose will create. We will make 
it clear by actions. 

Freedom to speak, freedom to 
worship, freedom from want, free- 
dom from fear—these are the 
names of noble and of honorable 
objectives, but they will be names 
alone unless we make them some- 
thing more than names — unless 
we bring them to pass truly and 
with present meaning end for 
every man our purposes can reach, 
and first, and most of all, for those 
whose lives and whose convictions 
are the issue of this struggle. 
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WE MUST HAVE JOBS READY 


™ 21 years ago I had a rare 


experience. I was present at a 
banquet in Los Angeles honoring 
former Senator Cornelius Cole 
upon having reached his 100th 
birthday. He was born in 1822, 
and what miracles had passed be- 
fore his eyes! Oxcarts had given 
way to automobiles and _ side- 
wheelers to ocean greyhounds. As 
a boy, doubtless he had recited the 
humorous poem about “Darius 


Green's Flying Machine” and 


laughed with his wise elders about 
the ridiculous notion that man 
would some day soar like an eagle. 

But Senator Cole talked simply. 
“Remember, gentlemen,” he told 
us, “I have sat on the knees of 





Revolutionary soldiers who lost 
arms fighting for liberty. That 
liberty is very easily lost—unless 
we are vigilant and willing to do 
whatever is necessary to keep it.” 

He spoke to us in the lush days 

of peace. But viewed with the 
perspective given by events since 
September, 1939, when World 
War II opened, his words carry 
the foresight of an Old Testament 
prophet. Liberty, we have now 
come to realize, is something 
worth fighting for. And that be- 
ing so, it also is worth the home- 
front effort necessary to bequeath 
it to our children. 
. If we want case studies of one 
way in which free men lose their 
liberties, review the history of 
Germany and Italy for the past de- 
cade. Hitler organized his Brown 
Shirts among the unemployed of 
Germany and Mussolini recruited 
his Black Shirts among the jobless 
youths of his country. In both in- 
stances there was too much unem- 
ployment for too long and that 
gave to men who had aspirations 
for dictatorships their great op- 
portunity. 

The Four Freedoms mean many 
things to many men, but to the 
average person in any country 
who has tasted the fruits of liber- 
ty, freedom starts with a job. To 
work and to be paid for work is 
the common man’s understanding 


SJ, 
aie an 10. 


of what Jefferson meant by th 
phrase “‘life . and the pursuit 
of happiness.” That’s the starting 
point of the post-war thinking ot! 
the boys in the fox holes and 
cockpits. Here’s part of a lette: 
from one of them, a private: 

“As we see it,” he writes, “th 
gist of the post-war planning con- 
sists of planning for 10 million 
jobs. The jobs we are thinking o! 
are not handouts from a grateful 
country. They are not regiment- 
ed jobs. Two or three years in th 
Army is enough regimentation fo! 
one generation of privates. We 
want the kind of job with a going 
and growing outfit where you can 
dig in and plow your way to the 
top according to your brains and 
guts. We want to work for con- 
cerns with enough vision, genius, 
and usefulness to make money, 89 
we can make money. We want to 
take a big profitable part in the 
big job of rebuilding this big 
country. We want success. 

“So here is a friendly warning 
which had better be heeded. When 
we come home, be mighty sure 
that we find business and industry 
in vigorous health and raring to 
go, not hamstrung, discouraged, 
and choked. We want to find a 
lot of that old pioneering energy 
and daring that built our rail- 
roads, farms, and factories. We 
want to find big ideas and big op- 
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portunities. We want to see a 
green light to go ahead. We want 
to come back to a life where every 
man who is any good will be hard 
at work making  worth-while 
things so that he and his may 
have the price to buy worth-while 
things.”’ 

That chap is, I feel, writing for 
all his buddies. With tortured 
memories of Dieppe and the Coral 
Sea and Tunisia, what will they 
think if there are no real jobs 
waiting for them? If to live they 
have to peddle pencils or apples 
or, worse yet, go on the dole? 

Well, I can hear them asking 
some pretty sharp questions. 
“Why,” they will say, “can our 
civilization that gave us employ- 


ment when there were planes and_ 


tanks to be made and enemy in- 
dustries to be bombed, not give us 
jobs in time of peace?” Lacking 
satisfactory answer to that, next 
won’t they begin to wonder, as-did 
the youth of Germany and Italy 
only a few years ago, whether 
the private-enterprise system is 
the right one after all? How will 
they react to the hue and cry that 
the Government take over facto- 
ries and unions, farms and stores, 
to distribute the products of the 
nation’s effort? 

Personally I have no fear that 
the plotters on the left will put my 
country into a regime of regimen- 
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By Paul G. Hoffman 


Chairman, Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment; Rotarian, South Bend, Indiana 


tation or collectivism when peace 
comes. But pressures could drive 
it into acceptance of some kind of 
homemade fascism or commun- 
ism, whatever its name may be. 
And there is no pressure equal to 
that of unwanted idleness of mil- 
lions of people. I speak as a busi- 
nessman when I voice my belief 
that if revolution comes to Amer- 
ica, it will not be through plotting, 
but as the direct result of default 
on the part of citizens, both in and 
out of government. 

The National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. in Washington, has 
“on the shelf” plans for more than 
6 billion dollars’ worth of public 
works. Great interregional high- 
ways and improvements for 3.400 
airports have been studied and the 
work charted. The blueprints are 
ready—to be dusted off and put 
to use when, as, and if post-war 
unemployment requires. But we 
shall solve no problems if too high 
a percentage of our post-war em- 
ployment is on public works. We 
businessmen also should lay our 
plans now, building a “work pile” 
of waiting jobs which will take 
care of the vast majority of men 
and women who want to work. 

That’s the task confronting 


Titustrations by Wilfred Jones 






businessmen of all the democratic 
countries. A few figures will show 
the size of the task in the United 
States. 

In 1940 there were approximate- 
ly 46 million persons gainfully em- 
ployed. By the end of 1943 it is 
estimated that 27 million persons 
will be in war industries, 24% 
million in civilian industry, and 11 
million in the armed forces—62% 
million in all. 

Not all those 624 million, how- 
ever, will expect or want jobs 
when the war is over. Probably 
2 million will still wear uniforms. 


Many women will return to their 


homes. Thousand. of boys will 
want to go to college. Many of 
the older workers will retire. 


Nevertheless, economists estimate 
that the United States must have 
56 million persons gainfully em- 
ployed two years after the war 
to assure a Satisfactory level of 
employment. That means, the 
United States must have 10 mil- 
lion more jobs than it had m 1940: 

The real job for the American 
home-fronter, then, is to find work 
for 10 million more persons than 
ever before were gainfully em- 
ployed. We must face the fact 
that the most new jobs ever cre- 
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ated before in one year in the 
United States did not exceed 3 
million, and that under the whip- 
lash of war the armed services 
could absorb only 4 million a year. 
So improved are methods and ma- 
chinery of production that the pro- 
duction level of 1940 could be 
maintained with 18 or 19 million 
persons out of work—twice the 
number walking the streets at the 
worst of the depression. 

We dare not be discouraged. 
There is good reason to believe 
we can achieve the task. 

One potentially favorable factor 
is that the people will have money 
to spend to replenish their sup- 
plies of consumer goods. This 
year the American people will 
earn approximately 140 billion dol- 
lars. Taxes will cut away 14% 
billion, but still some 40 billion 
will probably be put aside in sav- 
ings. Last year it was 26 billion; 
next year it may be 50. The war’s 
end may see about 100 billion 
ready for If it is thrown 
into the market before industry 
has reconverted and can supply 
needed goods, it could of course 
accentuate a post-war inflationary 
tendency. But it need not, if we 
manage wisely: that, at least, is 
the opinion of Dr. S. Morris Liv- 
ingston, of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, reached 
after a painstaking study. He fore- 
ten of prosperity if 
taxes, rationing, and con- 
trols are wisely tapered off in the 
transitional period to regulate the 
pent-up purchasing power. 

And industry must plan boldly. 
We dare not wait until V-Day. 
We must start right away to build 
plans so that we may act quickly 
and surely when peace comes. 
Probably then we shall be turning 
out only 70 billion dollars’ worth 
of civilian goods and _ services 
annually; that must be doubled 
within two years if those 10 mil- 
lion extra working people are to 
be employed productively. 

Many big business firms are al- 
ready laying their plans to do 
their share. They are compacting 
into not more than five years the 
developments in the way of new 
materials and new technology that 
ordinarily would come in about 25 
years. But to get the needed vol- 
ume of jobs, medium-size business 
and small business, even the very 
little fellow, must also get ready 
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for Johnny when he comes march- 
ing back to his home town. 

To create a united front, the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment—now popularly known as 
C.E.D.—was organized about a 
year ago with one purpose: to 
assist commerce and industry to 
make its maximum contribution 
toward maintaining high levels of 
productivity and employment in 
the post-war period.* It has two 
divisions—-research, and field de- 
velopment. 

To take the long-range view and 
to ferret out facts are the job of 
the research division. Dr. Theo- 
dore O. Yntema, University of Chi- 
cago economist, and a capable staff 


have already started work on 
these projects: 
I. A preliminary analysis and ex- 


ploration of the various problems in- 
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volved in achieving and maintaining 
high levels of employment and pro- 
duction. 

II. A study of incentives for busi- 
ness enterprise and the impact of taxa- 
tion on these incentives. 

III. Studies of the economic prob- 
lems of post-war reconversion and ex- 
pansion: 





*The board of trustees [past or present 
Rotarians indicated by (1r)] are Chairman 
Paul G. Hoffman (r), president, Stude- 
baker Corporation, South Bend, Indiana; 
Vice-Chairman William Benton, vice-presi- 
dent, University of Chicago; W. L. Clay- 
ton, industrialist and merchant, Houston, 
Texas; Chester C. Davis, president, Federal 
Reserve Bank, St. Louis, Missouri; Ralph 
E. Flanders, president, Jones & Lamson 
Machine Company, Springfield, Vermont; 
M. B. Folsom, treasurer, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York; Clarence 
Francis, president, General Foods Corpor- 
ation, New York, New York; Lou Holland 
Engraving Com- 


(r), president, Holland 
any, Kansas City, Missouri; Charles R. 
jook, president, American Rolling Mill 


Company, Middletown, Ohio; Jay C. Hor- 
mel (r), president, Geo. A. Hormel Com- 
pany, Austin, Minnesota; Reagan Houston 
(r), industrialist and merchant, San An- 
tonio, Texas; Eric A. Johnston, president, 
Brown-Johnston Company, Spokane, 
Washington; Harrison Jones (r), chair- 
man of the board, Coca-Cola Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Charles F. Kettering (r), 
vice-president, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan; Thomas B. Mc- 
Cabe, president, Scott Paper Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Reuben B. 
Robertson, executive vice-president, Cham- 
yion Paper and Fibre Company, Canton, 
Korth Carolina; Harry Scherman, presi- 
dent, Book-of-the-Month Club, New York, 
New York; John Stuart, chairman, Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago, Illinois; John F. 
Fennelly, executive director; Carroll L. 
Wilson, secretary. 

C.E.D. offices are maintained in_ the 
U. S. Department of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

+Of 162 regional, vice-regional, 
district, and community chairmen, an- 
nounced April 1, 1943, 77 are or have been 
Rotarians. 
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(a) A survey of post-war reconye; 
sion problems. 

(b) Lessons from World War [ ap, 
its aftermath. 

(c) Liquidation of war production 
(1) cancellation of war contracts, (2) 
disposal of Government-owned plants. 
(3) disposal of Government-owned sip. 
pluses. 

(d) Removal of wartime controls 
production controls, inventory cop. 
trols, priorities, rationing, and price 
controls. 

(e) Monetary and banking policy jn 
the transition period. 

(f) Changes in the tax structure jp 
the period immediately following the 
war. 

(g) Financing reconversion and re. 
habilitation of businesses. 

(h) Transfer of workers to peace. 
time jobs. 

(i) Provision for unemployed work- 
ers in the transition period. 

(j) Post-war problems of 
ture. 

(k) Post-war problems of interna 
tional trade and finance. 

To start job-getting action- 
right down at the grass-roots leve| 
of American life—is the task of the 
field development division. [t has 
divided up the country into “1 
gions,” and experienced busines 
executives are giving freely 0! 
their time to perfect an organiza- 
tion that will permeate the coun 
try’s industrial and economic life 
right down to the crossroads vil- 
lage.7 

Here’s a home-front fight fo: 
businessmen and _ professional! 
men, householders and farmers 
in every country. For everywher: 
we shall have the problem of re- 
gearing our economies from war 
to peace. If you, Mr. Reader, will 
make an extra job in your shop, 
your store, even prepare now to 
give employment to a carpenter in 
remodelling your home, you can 
have a part in this effort. 

For when peace comes, we mus! 
be ready to race to high-level em- 
ployment. The desire for goods 
will be in the people’s hearts and 
money to buy will be in thei! 
hands, but we must be ready to 
put the idle millions to work. We 
must get jobs to the returned 
servicemen and the former wa! 
worker before long unemployment 
brings them fear and disillusion- 
ment and want. 

If we plan boldly and have the 
courage to act boldly when peac: 
comes, then the wheels will begin 
to turn in time. When it comes to 
providing post-war jobs, we can't 
chance bringing too little, too 
late. 
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PRESIDENT Wheeler, with Rotary Board and Committee members, discusses the Work Pile project at an informal conference in Chicago. 


Let's Heap the Work Pile HIGH! 


An appeal to Rotarians: Act now to get jobs ready for ex-servicemen when the war's won. 


es FABLED Dr. Gallup has 
not, so far as I know, polled the 
boys fighting and sweating in and 
over Europe, the South Pacific, 
and the Aleutians. I’m sure he 
hasn’t sampled the opinion of the 
chaps in prison camps who have 
more time to think. But I would 
wager that if he could talk to 
them about the sort of world they 
want to come home to, eight out 
of ten would right away speak up 
for “a good job.” 

So would you, so would I. Be- 
cause men, being men, like to 
do things and to earn money to 
spend on things for themselves 
and those they love. Few satisfac- 
tions lie deeper. And if we who 
are at home want to make a con- 
tribution to the morale of the men 
in uniform—and we do!—let’s 
start right now to have jobs ready 
for them. 

Rotary International’s Board of 
Directors believes this is a task 
for Rotarians of all lands. Even in 
the countries not at war—Switzer- 
land, for example, or Argentina or 
Sweden—there will be the need 
for economic reorganization when 
the war is done. Unemployment 
then can upset the most elaborate 
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of theories, as we learned after 
World War I. 

So to Rotary’s Committee on 
Participation of Rotarians in the 
Post-War World has been given 
responsibility of organizing a Ro- 
tary-wide campaign to help build 
up a great “Work Pile.” Its simple 
and practical purpose is to get Ro- 
tarians of every Club to become 
individual “spark plugs” in a 
community effort to line up work 
to be done after the war. 

We Rotarians are not alone in 
this task. In every country there 
are agencies already at work plan- 
ning post-war jobs. In the United 
States, for example, we have such 
organizations as the CED (Com- 


By Paul B. McKee 


Chairman, Committee on Participation 
of Rotarians in the Post-War World 


Rotarian McKee, of Port- 
land, Oregon, is presi- 
dent of the Portland 
Gas & Coke Co. and 
the Pacific Power & 
Light Co., a director of 
the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and a 
member, Committee for 
Economic Development. 





mittee for Economic Devel )p- 


ment), the Chamber of Commerce, 


and the National Association of 
Manufacturers, as well as the 
Clearing Committee on Reém- 


ployment initiated by the Selec- 
tive Service Board, and other 
governmental agencies. Rotary 
will work with them. 

How? Not all the details have 
been worked out yet, but they 
soon will be! About the time you 
read these lines, representatives 
of the agencies named and the 
Rotary Committee will meet in 
Chicago to perfect codperation. 
Meanwhile our Rotary Secretariat 
has prepared suggestions for Ro- 
tary Clubs. If you haven’t seen 
this literature, write now to Ro- 
tary International,35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

Conditions will vary from com- 
munity to community. In some 
cases the local chamber of com- 
merce will provide the operative 
set-up, as has been done in San 
Francisco; in others, as you will 
note in the story by my fellow 
Committee member Carl Zapffe, 
excellent results are obtained by 
setting up a new organization to 
direct the local job-finding cam- 
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paign. In many communities it 
will be a CED group that runs the 
show, as is the case at Peoria, IIli- 
nois. But who does it really makes 
little difference—if the work is 
done. 

Nor does it make any difference 
who gets the credit. Rotary’s pol- 
icy always is to codperate, not to 
compete or to duplicate. Charles 
lL. Wheeler, Rotary’s result- 
minded President, summed it all 
up when he said: “You’d be sur- 
prised how much can be done if 
nobody cares who gets the credit!” 
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Breck sheets” are the tools for 
this job. Armed with these, the 
worker will interview industrial 
executives, wholesalers, retailers, 
professional men, even household- 
ers. Paul G. Hoffman, CED chair- 
man, whose article precedes this 
statement and which you should 
read, says the problem lies not so 
much in large corporations—most 
of which have already laid their 
post-war plans—but in the little 
fellow. He’s the chap who needs 
a new sign on his store or a new 
roof on his home or a new chicken 
house on his farm. He is impor- 
tant—because there are so many 
of him. 

Sample check sheets, which Ro- 
tary’s Secretariat will supply you 
upon request, provide you with 
typical questions to get the needed 


information, whether the man you, 


talk to is a tycoon or truck gar- 
dener, a mortician or a_ school- 
ma’am. Your survey will disclose 
plans for local public works—hos- 
pitals, improve- 
ments, playgrounds, and so on— 
with an indication of what they 
mean in terms of employment for 
ex-servicemen. Eventually the 
data will be sifted, correlated, con- 
solidated, and when added to simi- 
lar information from thousands of 
other communities, we shall have 
some very good news for the boys 
now sweating and fighting out 
there. 

It will be the best news we 
can bring to them to help them 
do their first job, which is also 
your first job and mine. 

As Rotarians, we are incorrigi- 
bly concerned that the post-war 
world shall be a better world than 
we have had. Long before World 
War II broke, we were doing what 
we could to advance international 
understanding and goodwill 


water-system 


through a world-wide fellowship 
of business and professional men 
united in the ideal of service. 

In February, 1940, the man to 
whose vision we are indebted for 
Rotary, Paul P. Harris, was writ- 
ing in THE ROoTARIAN, “We must 
plan for peace!” A series of ar- 
ticles, ‘We Face a Poorer World,” 
was launched in September of that 
year, 15 months before Pearl Har- 
bor, with Herbert Hoover and 
others pointing out why and how 
we should follow Paul Harris’ ad- 
vice. A second series of post-war 
articles, entitled “A World to 
LIVE In,” has now been running 
in these pages for more than two 
years. * 

Rotary’s own post-war commit- 
tee was first set up by President 
Tom J. Davis, following the Den- 
ver Convention of 1941. Under the 
expert chairmanship of Dr. Walter 
D. Head it has made _ profound 
studies of factors that must be 
considered as we seek to establish 
a world where men shall live and 
let live. On the foundations that 
have been so well laid, we shall 
build.* 

We shall continue inquiries into 
ways and means of establishing 
a just and durable peace. On a 
planet so small that no point is 
more than 60 hours distant from 
any air field, men simply must 
learn to live together. Science has 
underscored with a red pencil the 
word “codperate.” If we mortals 





*See announcement of book of same 
title, containing many of these articles, on 
page 2. 

*The membership of the 1943-44 Com- 
mittee on Participation of Rotarians in the 
Post-War World is as follows: Paul B. Mc- 
Kee, president, Portland Gas & Coke Co 
and Pacific Power & Light Co., Portland, 
Oregon, Chairman; Luther H. Hodges, gen- 
eral manager, manufacturing division, 
Marshall Field & Co., New York, New 
York, Vice-Chairman; Karl F. Barfield, 
managing owner, Barfield Sanatorium, 
Tucson, Arizona; Selwyn Gwillyn Blaylock, 
general manager, Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co. of Canada, Trail, British 
Columbia, Canada; Fernando Carbajal, civil 
engineer, Lima, Peru; David Antonio da 
Silva Carneiro, proprietor, David Carneiro 
& Cia, Curityba, Brazil; C. Sylvester Green, 
president, Coker College, Hartsville, South 
Carolina; Walter D. Head, headmaster, 
Montclair Academy, Montclair, New Jer- 
sey; Jay C. Hormel, president, George A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minnesota; Daniel 
L. Marsh, president, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts; A. J. McKenzie, 
vice-president and general manager, Mc- 
Kenzie Construction Co., San Antonio, 
Texas; Rov A. Plumb, president, The Trus- 
con Laboratories, Hamtramck, Michigan: 
Carl Zapffe, manager, iron ore properties. 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., Brainerd, 
Minnesota. (Two additional members are 
to be appointed.) 

tFor current installment in the series, 
see Petroleum Goes to College, by Gustav 
Egloff, page 40. 


don’t learn its meaning in terms 
of exchange of ideas and trade 
then our sons might as wel! get 
ready for a new Dark Age. 

The countries making up the 
United Nations weren’t ready 
when war came. Britain, Canada 
China, Australia,the United States 
—all of us were peace-minded. 
Our factories were making refrig. 
erators and automobiles and lace 
curtains, not tanks and bombers 
and machine guns. With amazing 
rapidity, however, we converted, 
Soon or late we shall have to re. 
verse that process and reconvert, 
That, too, will bring problems, 
Machinery must be retooled or 
rebuilt or entirely replaced. Thou- 
sands of new materials, such as 
plastics, or new uses for old com- 
modities such as are being de- 
scribed in the “Putting Science 
to Work” series will upset some 
old industries and make ney 
ones.t Financing reconversion 
cancellation of war contracts, dis- 
posal of war surpluses, Govern- 
ment-owned plants, staggered 
demobilization, retraining ex-serv- 
icemen and the sending of man) 
to college, these are but a few otf 
the problems now in the making 
Rotarians, as alert business and 
professional men, should be in- 
formed about them and _ should 
prepare to meet them. 


B.: right now, we have thé 
Work Pile project. It calls not foi 
theorizing, but for action. An im- 
mense stock pile of jobs, ready 
and waiting, is going to be the 
best answer we can possibly give 
to those who say the sun has set 
on individual enterprise and ef- 
fort. Only a few diehards still 
pine for the laissez faire or every- 
man-for-himself and dog-eat-dog 
day. Civilization has become so 
complex and interrelated that 
there is need for the joint expres- 
sion of a people through their 


_Government in the form of some 


public works as well as_ postal 
services and police protection. 
But an inch is not a mile. The 
genius that invented the automo- 
bile and the airplane, radar and 
120-octane gasoline, is not dead. 

It lives in you and me and 
every other businessman. Let’s 
pool it. Let’s heap up a Work 
Pile so high that we surprise our- 
selves. 

And the boys out there! 
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N BRAINERD we are all-out to 
win the war—but we don’t 
draw any fine-line distinctions 


} between that and~winning the 


Pele ne! e 


oClenaewsi 


tastes 





peace. To us it is all one and the 
same thing. 

That’s why we gray heads, who 
aren't any good at grinding over 
deserts and slogging through 
jungles any more, are up to our 
elbows in post-war work. We feel 
we're just doing our part on the 
home front. 

Our Brainerd Civic Association, 
which corresponds to a chamber 
of commerce, got going on this 
many months ago. It set up a 
post-war committee of 13 mem- 
bers, of whom seven happen to be 
Rotarians, one a former Rotarian, 
two Lions. I suppose it was be- 
cause I am a member of Rotary 
International’s Committee on Par- 
ticipation of Rotarians in the 
Post-War World that I became 
chairman. 

We decided right off to make 
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attendance compulsory at our 
luncheon meetings every Wednes- 
day noon. Though we strung them 
out for three months we averaged 
12 present. That speaks for the 
interest members took in our dis- 
cussions, 

What did we talk about? First 
we dumped into our discussion 
hopper all the post-war problems 
we could think of—easily a hun- 
dred. These were screened and 
rearranged into nine groups. Then 
nine of our members were as- 
signed a group for study, each 
reading a six-to-ten-minute paper 
at a designated meeting. Two 
other members were primed to 
carry on discussion. 

Here are the nine idea groups, 





HARD WORK by committees preceded the 
public announcement of Brainerd’s post-war 
job-making campaign, now going full steam 
with more than 200 citizens working on it. 
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THIS FACTORY has Government contracts. Scme 
day it will reconvert, make civilian clothes again. 





A WELDER in a Brainerd rail repair shop. Machin- 
ery here is now obsolete, must be replaced later. 























which we now refer to as “panels”: 

I. International and national finance. 

II. Free enterprise, government in 
business, lend-lease, surpluses. 

III. Detailed business surveys, bus- 
iness opportunities and changes, em- 
ployment opportunities. 

IV. City and county public works. 

V. Agriculture — livestock, dairy 
products, grains, fruit, etc. 

VI. Industries—conversion and re- 
conversion. 

VII. Store, apartment, home repair- 
ing and building. 

VIII. Large projects financed pri- 
vately or by State or city. 

IX. New retail products to sell and 
ways to sell them. 

At a public smérgdsbord dinner 
(we bane live in Minnesot!) the 
committee staged a panel discus- 
sion. Each of the nine group 
leaders aired his story, putting 
emphasis on what it meant for 
Brainerd. A tenth speaker—a 
district judge—summed up the 
testimony and gave a “verdict” on 
what should be done. 

And were the 150 people pres- 
ent interested? One doctor, who 
was to present a panel, was called 
out quietly—to deliver a child. He 
did, then hurried back, explaining 
he just wouldn’t miss having a 
part in a thing so important. 

Now our preliminary discus- 
sions are over. We know what we 
have to do. Our action organiza- 
tion is simple but effective. Each 
panel leader is chairman of a 
committee of_from 15 to 30 citi- 
zens. That means we have about 
200 Brainerdians at work, with 
the post-war committee of 13 act- 
ing as a steering committee. 

What do we do? We are out 
intelligently to build a_ great 
“Work Pile” to make orderly em- 
ployment for returning service- 
men. It’s not a hectic one-week 
campaign, but a from-now-on-out 











task. The interest stirred up at th 
smorgasbord dinner and by news. 
paper publicity is bringing exc. 
lent codperation from everybod, 
Here’s the questionnaire we ge 

1. Name of store (or office). 

2. Check the kind of business: | 
wholesale —]; (b) retail —}; (c) man 
facturing (d) profession > (e 
trade []; (f) service [7]. 

3. State principal commodity y 
deal in, or your profession, or s\ rvic 

4. When the war ends, to how ma; 
will you be able to give jobs? (a) 4 
ditional—men —; women —. (bh) R; 
placement—men —; women — 

5. Give an estimate of how mar 
additional workers you could use wh 
the war ends: carpenters —; masons 
—; painters —; mechanics —; fa 
workers —; drivers —; laborers ~ 
office clerks —; sales clerks —; sale 
men —. 

(It will be helpful to have yo 
whatever classification fits your casi 

6. Do you plan to build or remoc 
something when the war ends? Nan 
type of structure and at about 
cost. Do you intend to replace « 
crease machinery? About what cost 

7. If your business is not adequate 
covered by these questions, descril 
here what you believe you cai 
to provide or to increase employ) 


1 


Already we have learned that 
it will be profitable for our con 
munity to raise more turkeys, bi 
fewer ducks. Woodchoppe! 
should concentrate more on pul; 
wood than on cordwood. Our cit 
water system needs enlarging 
and that project should con 
ahead of proposed electrical-plan' 
improvements, one reason beins 
that the home-building prograi 
will occupy our electrical worke 
for some time after the war. 

That’s the sort of informati 
we're gathering at Brainerd. It 
practical stuff. But, remembe 
that before we started to cut w 
had many thoughtful discussions 
to set the stage. 











ABOVE: Chairman Zapffe checks up on ma- 
chinery needs at the city water and light plant. 
At the right, he and John Vanni, a fellow post- 
war committeeman, figure the timber require- 
ments for a Northern Pacific new-car program. 
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N THE EVENING of Sep- 
tember 2, 1939, the civilian 
clothes of George VI, King of 
England, were put away in air- 
tight closets and his uniform and 
field boots were laid out in his 
dressing room. The next morning 
Londoners who passed the Palace 
on their way to work noticed the 
sentries were wearing khaki and 
steel helmets in place of their red 
tunics and bearskins. Since then 
Buckingham Palace has shed one 
by one almost all the trappings of 
royalty. 

The Palace staff has been cut 
down to a skeleton by conscrip- 
tion and enlistment. Of the peace- 
time regiment of footmen, only 
three—all over military age—are 
left. To save cloth and washing 
materials the Palace servants 
have changed from their gorgeous 
red-and-blue livery with its real 
gold lace to dark-blue “battle 
dress,” cut in the same style as 
the uniform of a British private. 

All State functions—levees, ban- 
quets, the presentation of young 
ladies at court, etc.—have been 


‘Our ~ 

George 
and 

Our - 








cancelled for the duration. The 
only regular entertaining done at 
the Palace are Queen Elizabeth’s 
informal teas for foreign diplo- 
mats. And at these, “austerity” 
foods—rolls filled with watercress 
or fish paste and plain cakes made 
of wartime flour, just enough to 
go around—are served. 

At the end 1939 the young 
Princesses—Elizabeth and Mar- 
garet Rose—were evacuated to 
the country along with thousands 
of children from the capital, but 
the King firmly rejected sugges- 
tions that they be sent to safety 
in Canada. George and Elizabeth 
Windsor took their chance with 
the rest of London; Buckingham 
Palace has been their home since 
the war started. It has been hit 
several times: the Palace chapel 
is a ruin, the courtyard is pitted 
by bomb craters, and the Queen’s 
quarters have been demolished 
by a heavy bomb that smashed 
through her suite and exploded 
in a drawing room on the floor be- 
low. Several days after one of 
these raids, an American visitor 


Photo: Acme 







to the Palace was amazed to see 
that the windows of the King’s 
private apartments had not yet 
been repaired. “My windows have 
been been fixed up three times in 
two weeks. Why haven't these?” 
he asked. The King’s secretary 
replied: “I suppose it isn’t our 
turn yet.” 

After the fall of France, the 
royal family got ready to defend 
Buckingham Palace corridor by 
corridor. The Queen was coached 
in rifle shooting and became a 
crack shot with a .303. The King 
learned to fire a “tommy gun” 
from the hip in what he calls 
“cinema style.” The royal family 
were even prepared to carry out 
the scorched-earth policy; in the 
Summer of 1940 the Palace was 
heavily mined and would have 
been blown to smithereens before 
it fell to the Nazis. 

Aircraft spotters recruited from 
the Palace staff take turns at duty 
on the roof, and three have been 
killed in raids. The King has 
taught all members of the royal 
family [Continued on page 55] 


Jhis royal couple has won a place in the hearts of all Britons by sharing 
the vicissitudes of war....Qn intimate word-portrait by Charles 9. Rolo. 
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EUROPE 


A firsthand account of the food shortage, by an American newsman 


O YOU THINK you're hungry? 
f You consider one pound of 

coffee a month and one pair 
of shoes and meatless Tuesdays 
a hardship? If you expect to 
get even one tiny crocodile tear 
from a foreign correspondent who 
has been in war-torn Europe and 
the so-called neutral countries or 
on the fringes of occupied regions, 
you're in for disappointment. 

If there is one word, in any lan- 
guage, that has priority impor- 
tance these days, it’s FOOD. Even 
in New World lands of plenty, food 
is taking on a new significance. 


Huropeans, who have always con- 
sidered eating an art and gastro- 
one of the justifi- 
longer 


B 0d 


nomical delight 
existence, no 
live to eat They eat to live 


is their all-absorbing topic of con- 


cations fo! 


versation in drawing rooms, on 
street corners, or wherever two or 
more people meet. It actually has 


superseded that once universal 


but now much taboo (for military 
reasons) subject, the weather. 

It was a fortnight after Christ- 
mas that I visited an old friend 
whose apartment, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Field, just off Fetter Lane, over- 
looks one of the most thoroughly 
blitzed spots in London. On a lone 
plate, on a lone table, in the center 
living room was a lone 
orange—a looking, 
rapidly upshrivelling orange. It 
attracted my attention chiefly be- 
cause I suddenly was aware that 
it was the first piece of citrus fruit 

or, in fact, fruit of any kind—I 
had seen in England or Ireland. 1 
It was béginning to 


of the 


small, sickly 


picked it up 
spoil 

“Why on earth don’t you eat 
it?” TI asked. The response was 
pathetically simple 

“Eat it? Why it was given to 
me as a Christmas present from 
my boss, the Minister of Foods. 
If I ate it, it would be all gone. 
This way I’ve enjoyed it for over 
two weeks.” So saying she picked 
it up almost reverently, smelled it 
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deeply, and placed it back on the 
plate. 

“Every day I touch it, and smell 
it, and eat it vicariously, until the 
time comes when we'll have lots of 
oranges again.” 

A few days later I was at the 
home of a former official of the 
League of Nations. In happier 
Geneva years we had often shared 
adventures in good eating at fa- 
mous cafes on the shores of Lac 
Léman and in Swiss inns tucked 
away in the Rhone and Chamonix 
valleys. Served as a side dish at 
our luncheon of the regular three- 
course meal, which Englishmen 
religiously impose upon them- 
selves in conformity with ration 
regulations, was a medium-size 
boiled Spanish onion. 

“You’ve been robbing a bank or 
playing with the black market,” 
exclaimed the astonished hus- 
band. “Neither,” explained his 
proud wife. “Michael (her son 
and an officer on a destroyer 
guarding trans-Atlantic convoys) 
brought these from Bermuda on 
his last trip and I’ve been saving 
them for just such an occasion.” 


ies over in Finland, however, 
that you really get down to fun- 
damentals and learn about bare 
subsistence levels. Rationing al- 
lows you so much of this and so 
little of that. but the law of supply 
and demand overrides the law of 
the land. Either there are or there 
aren't certain commodities to be 
had. 

In Helsingfors you can legally 
buy your best girl one pound of 
candy a year—a quarter of a 
pound every three months. That’s 
one evening’s helping for an aver- 
age American girl with a not-too- 
sweet tooth. But try to get it! 

Then there’s the matter of 
soap, ordinarily considered a most 
vital necessity in a civilized com- 
munity. Little boys who hate to 
wash behind the ears have a break 
in Finland. The Finnish ration 


Where the (Cupboard 
Js Almost Bare 
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laws permit you to buy 125 gran 
of soap every three months. Th 
about a pound a year or four a 
erage-size cakes. But the stuff 
get would never pass for soa, 
either the United States today o 
pre-war Europe. 


It doesn’t lea, 
a skin you love to touch nor do 
it chase dirt—unless you scou1 

Sugar, spices, coffee, tea, wh¢ 
flour, and conserves are m 
memories in Finland and. acco) 
ing to reliable reports, in most 0 
cupied countries, such as Nor 
the Baltic States, Poland, and t! 
Balkans. As for fruit, children w 
der 10 years wouldn’t even re 
nize a banana in a picture. 

While coffee is plentiful and 
rationed in England, because Eng 
lishmen normally drink very litt 
of it and there were huge stock 
on hand at the beginning of th 
war, it’s a, luxury in Sweden 
heavy coffee-drinking country 
and unobtainable in Norway an 
Finland. In Denmark, where fo 
some unexplainable reason it 
found in the black market, it costs 
$16 a pound. An ersatz made 
from roasted acorns, burnt barle 
or other grains is the prevalent 
morning drink in most of Europe 
In Finland even ersatz is rationed, 
although God knows why, because 
it’s undrinkable, doesn’t taste at 
all like coffee, and barely resem- 
bles it in appearance. Swed 
keeps coffee consumption down bP 
very high prices and permits non 
coffee drinkers to exchange thei! 
coupons for additional tobacco 
But even tobacco is strictly limit- 
ed. a half-decent cigarette costing 
a dollar for a package of 20. Re 
cently Swedish tobacco lovers 
were driven crazy when the Gov- 
ernment diverted a shipload im 
ported from America into thé 
manufacture of an insecticide for 
use on farms. 

Bread has always been the staff 
of life for Furopeans. These days 
it, too, is a luxury. In Sweden 
which raises almost enough grain 
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od harvest year to meet do- 
demands, decent bread in 
limited quantity is still obtainable; 
in Britain bread is eatable; in Fin- 
it’s an insult. The starving 
Finns, however, are thankful to 
have a mixture that is about 60 
nercent potato flour, 25 percent 
cel lose (sawdust), and 15 per- 
nt mixed grains—wheat, oats, 
rve. and barley. Toasted, it can 
ye eaten, especially burned crisp. 


I. S the once-lowly potato that 
as really come into its own in 
time Europe. In neutral Swe- 
den the proletarian spud ranks 
smong the elite in foodstuffs. It’s 
wainst the law to peel it before 
cooking, and bad taste to do so be- 
fore eating. The Riksdag (Parlia- 
1ent) has spent hours in debate 
upon its price, distribution, and 
subsidies to growers. In both Swe- 
den and Finland it is against the 
law to use it for making alcohol, 
aqua vitae, vodka, or similar spir- 
its. Cellulose is used instead, al- 
though in Sweden distillers mix a 
little sugar with their wood to con- 
coct the once-famous Swedish 
punch. Grain is far too valuable 
to be wasted on alcoholic bever- 
ages where people face starvation 
While the burden of sustaining 
life has fallen heavily on potatoes 
(all over England posters plead 
with the public to “Eat Potatoes— 
Save Bread’’) the effect of a pre- 
dominantly starch diet on popula- 
tions accustomed to large amounts 
of protein is very noticeable. In 
Sweden entire districts were “Gal- 
lupolled” to ascertain the state of 
public health. It was found that 
46 out of every 100 persons, in 
widely scattered groups, had lost 
weight under rationing. Of the 
others, most of whom were en- 
gaged in sedentary occupations 
and took no exercise, the majority 
had remained stationary. A few 
had gained, but the starchy 
pounds they had put on were un- 
healthy. Workers and people in 
active pursuits invariably had lost 
weight because of the lack of 
meats and energy-producing diet, 
ind also reported that they tired 
easily and no longer were inter- 
ested in going out at night to 
movies or entertainments, much 
preferring to retire early or sit 
around the fireplace. 
It’s the younger generation that 
s showing the most immediate ef- 
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fect of rationing. In Finland there 
are some 300,000 children of school 
age. Ten percent ol! these all 
under 10 years of age 
sent to Sweden and Denmark to 


} 


have been 


recover or convalesce from sick- 
ness. Many thousands still remain 
with their foster parents and, it is 
hoped, will not have to return to 
their homes until the war is over 
The Swedes also have their prob- 
lem and are now making X-ray 
examinations of every school child 
in the country in an effort to com- 
bat tuberculosis 

At the University of Helsinki, 
where the 50 percent normal en- 
rollment is more than 85 percent 
women these davs, Professor Os- 
ten Holsti, a lecturer who once 
practiced medicine in the United 
States, has found that students are 
mentally incapable of assimilating 
lectures for more than 20 minutes 
Longer courses are useless. Only 
soldier-students, on leave from the 
front, and who have had balanced 


diets, are capable of concentrating 
over customary lecture periods. In 


urban Finland one could safely es 


timate a per capita weight loss of 


from 10 to 30 percent for the adult 
population. The farmers do a bi 
better and “chisel” some extra 
from the foods they produce, be 
fore sending them to the cities. In 


the Summer, eggs and vegetabl 


help out, and wild berries supple 

ment the usual diets. Finnish chil 
dren last vear picked 10 million 
quarts of berries in the forests dur- 
ing the Summer month a wel 

come addition to the nation’s food 
stocks. Canned without benefit of 
sugar, however, they made an un 
palatable dessert, albeit providing 
a certain needed vitamin content 

Excepting occupied regio 
Finland’s ration proy de Food 


example of what most of belliger 
ent Europe is eating these day 
And, according to Foreign Mini 
ter Ramsay, who formerly wa 
Minister of Supply, today’s ration 


“SOMEWHERE in Occupied Europe,” famous cartoon by Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 
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A FIELD KITCHEN set up to alleviate hunger in 
a Czechoslovakian village following the invasion. 
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CROWDS like this met ships bringing Allied food 
to Syria. . . . (Below) An incident in a Paris slum. 
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is much better than the ration of 
a year ago. 

Here’s a summary of what the 
law allows in Finland—but it 
must be remembered that more 
often what is permitted and what 
is obtainable are two entirely dif- 
ferent matters: 


An adult, doing hard physical labor, 
is entitled to one pound of beef or veal 
and one-half pound of pork per month. 

If obtainable, butter is rationed at 
one pound per adult per month. 

Potatoes are rationed at ten kilos, or 
about 22 pounds per month or two- 
thirds of a pound per day for a work- 
ingman. That means three small-size 
or two medium-size potatoes for two 
meals. 

Meats for the general public can be 
purchased up to eight Finmarks’ 
worth (at today’s and the nominal ex- 
change rate, about 16 cents) per 
month. But steaks are nonexistent 
and veal, pork, and mutton very hard 
to get except on the black market. 

Flour—usually ground grains of sev- 
eral kinds—is rationed at 164% pounds 
per person per month and until recent- 
lv was only 13 pounds monthly. In- 
cluded in this quota, however, are also 
meals of various kinds which go into 
porridges. 

Butter is a luxury and margarine, 
the universal substitute, is nonexist- 
ent. One pound per month—which in- 
cludes other fats—is the legal ration. 

Milk, obtainable in fairly ample 
quantity in the Summer, is rationed at 
one ordinary glass per day per person. 
* Onions—for which an average house- 
wife would mortgage her soul—are 
limited to 250 grams (about half a 
pound) every two months. Most other 
fruits are unrationed, but prices are 
impossible. Poor oranges, which ap- 
pear sporadically, sell at about 75 cents 
per pound. 

Fish appear on the markets at un- 
predictable times, keeping the house- 
wife on the alert. If she was lucky, 

she was permitted to buy about 15 
pounds in 1942. 

Coffee and tea are nonexistent, but 
an ersatz, which it is claimed has 15 
percent coffee in it, is rationed at one- 
half pound per month. 

Rabbits, fowl, and wild game are on 
the “free list.” But “rabbit” should be 
spelled “fox” and wild fowl is usually 
so gamey when it reaches a restaurant 
that its appeal has vanished. 

They call it tobacco—but the less 
said about that commodity, the better, 


Back in 1941, Finland, at war 
with Russia, was prevailed upon 
by Germany to sign the anti-Com- 
intern Pact. Her reward was 60,- 
000 tons of foodstuffs. She is ab- 
solutely dependent upon her Axis 
neighbor for 40 percent of all her 
food. With a blockade and with 
starvation facing her, there was no 
alternative. Yet an empty bread- 
basket and the wolf on her door- 





step have not forced her to sign 
the Tri-Partite Pact and become g 
member of the Fascist bloc. \\hey 
potatoes are rotten and bread jg 
inedible, they are still referred to 
by the Finns as “Comintern pota. 
toes” and “Comintern bread 

In the good old U. S. A.., restay. 
rant patrons get a break. ith 
money—and there seems to be 
plenty of it around—one can stil] 
eat unlimited quantities without 
getting up from the table or leay. 
ing the same place. In London it’s 
a bit harder. You need no ration 
card for restaurants, although a 
waiter will serve only one meal to 
a person at a sitting, and that lim- 
ited to three courses or five shill- 
ings’ expenditure. Swanky place; 
get around the quality barrier by 
adding a stiff cover charge, but the 
three courses are never exceeded. 
A soup or hors d’oeuvres, an 
entree, and a dessert are regula- 
tion. Coffee and drinks are extra 
The maitre d’hotel or waiter may 
“save” a portion of joint for old 
customers, but a late diner wil! 
inevitably find the menu exhaust- 
ed and only sausage or mush 
rooms available. 

As for the sausages, by law they 
must be 10 percent meat. Th 
champignons would be wondertu! 
if there were butter, but a grilled 
mushroom, even when smothered 
with mustard and sprinkled wit! 
salt and pepper, is hardly appeti7 
ing. And the “potato flour” sau 
sage ranks even lower. Its onl) 


‘justification is that it is filling 


And as for eggs? That’s what the 
call them. The English ration 
permits about one egg (with 
shell) per person per month. In 
Sweden it’s better, but in Finland 
the hens don’t lay anymore be- 
cause there are no hens. The 
powdered variety of scrambled 
egg resembles cornmeal mush on 
the thin side with an indefinable 
flavor. 

To write more about the sub- 
ject would be repetition generale 
It’s the same story with different 
characters in adifferent locale. The 
stories that come out of Belgium, 
Poland, France, the Baltic, and the 
Balkans would be unbelievable if 
truth were not stranger than fic- 
tion. The seamiest side of war is 
not on the battlefield. There a 
man usually dies with a full stom- 
ach. Behind the battle lines peo- 
ple—mostly children—just die. 
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| Alps are thus helping to transform undernourished children into 














FULL CHEEKED and bright eyed, these two French girls are ready to leave Switzerland for home... . So is the ver-ry shy lad from Serbia 
Swiss Feed Refugee Children y Mae 


U xpationep doses of happiness—that’s what 40,000 refugee 
children of war-stricken Europe are getting every year in hos- 
pitable Switzerland. Freed of fear, away from hunger and want, 
{- to 14-vear-old boys and girls are placed in private homes and in 
centers. These photos show French and Serbian youngsters vaca- 
tioning for three months in camps sponsored by the Swiss National 
Red Cross. 

Older French boys—138 of them—spent six weeks in the Alps 
thanks to Swiss Rotarians, led by the Rotary Club of Geneva. A 
grant from Rotary International helped (see French Boys Fatten 
on Swiss Food, April, 1942, Rorarian). Rotary Clubs also financed 
acamp at Sissach, near Basle. And many a Swiss family, touched 
by the pathos of suffering children, has opened its home to them 
Wholesome food and sturdy clothing and the clear, fresh air of the 


healthy boys and girls—who may be the hope of a new Europe. 








ONE-two-three-four!” Balkan boys (below) forget the war and push out their chests THESE boys are raising their ribs with plenty t 


again. Color replaces pallor in their cheeks as they enjoy the fresh air at Ticino eat—lots of milk, bread, vegetables, and meat 
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POST-WAR DRAMA: ACT I, SCENE | 


In North Africa and in Sicily it has started . .. . First the 


By 


Herbert H. Lehman 


armies restore order, then as soon as it is expedient the 


Director of the United States Office of 


Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Opera- 
tions; Former Governor, New York State 
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ABOVE: Citizens cf Licatta, Sicily, studying 
notices posted by AMGOT. Most of the island's 
4 million citizens are reported as cooperating 
“wholeheartedly” with the emergency measures 
imposed by decree by the liberating armies. 
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BELOW: A Los Angeles private breaks up a one- 
donkey traffic jam at Comiso. ... As rapidly as 
possible, the task of restoring order is turned 
over to trained United Nations civilians who, in 
turn, codperate with proved local authurities. 


Photos: (above) Acme: (below) International News 





task of helping liberated peoples to help themselves ;; 


turned over to trained civilians of the United Nation; 

























VEN NOW, while the milita 
issues of World War 
being furiously contest: 

post-war task of the Unit 
tions has begun. It is to 
regenerative forces of democra 
to work, helping liberated people 
to help themselves to rebuild , 
system of order. 

In the initial stages, these ae. 
tivities must be carried on by the 
military—just as they were ini- 
tiated during July in Sicily) 
AMGOT (Allied Military Govern. 
ment of Occupied Territory). Tit. 
ular head of AMGOT is Gene 
Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander, and 
the personnel is in large part s 
plied by men trained in the U. 3 
Army’s School of Military Gov: 
ment at Charlottesville, Virginia 
and by the Civil Affairs Service 
the British Army. 

As rapidly as is expedient ani 
feasible, administration of relief ir 
liberated territory is transferred 
to the civilian organization. The 
United States has its OFRRO (0 
fice of Foreign Relief and Reh 
bilitation Operations) for this pur- 
pose, which it is hoped will be in- 
corporated into a broader body to 
be set up by the United Nations 
at a conference to be held soon 
within the United States. 

In North Africa we can see the 
outlines of the pattern of United 
Nations relief and rehabilitation. 
Algeria and French Morocco had 
suffered but slight devastation. 
The populace was plentifully sup- 
plied with funds, hence in little 
need of “direct” relief. Activities 
here, therefore, were directed 
principally to directing (through 
the Red Cross) the feeding of mal- 
nourished children. Some 200.000 
of them were given daily rations 
of powdered milk; about 5,700 *po- 
litical refugees” also needed ai 

In Tunisia, not only was there 
considerable devastation, )u! 
many refugees required a direc! 
relief program. OFRRO’s repre 
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This American doctor BELOW: Dunking doughnuts is some f 
in tablets—which were thing new for these Moroccans, but they x? 
1is own personal supply. need only one brief lesson by experts d 
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THE SIGN, in French and Arabic, says, This milk is given by the Allies 
and distributed free to children of North Africa by American Red Cross 
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ght) International News: (below) Signal Corps from OWI 
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# ANISH Republican prisoners, in a 
amp at Berrouaghia. OFRRO fed 
Mc clothed them. Many immedi- 
ely went to work for the Army. 
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ABOVE: Arab women joyously examining muslin 
in a store run by a local tradesman for OFRRO. 
They hadn't seen yard goods on sale for a year. 
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in Medjez-el-Bab, Tunisia, in the only building left with a roof after the 
Note that the French as well as British and American flags are displayed. 


Signal Corps from OW! 


BELOW: A bargain-counter rush! Arab women 
staged a near riot at one OFRRO relief market 
over the remaining three secondhand garments. 





sentatives, working clo 
a detachment established 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhoy\ 
at work in towns but a 
after Axis forces had 
pelled. When civilians 
from hiding places in 
truckloads of food, clot} 
medicines were waiting 
two days after Axis force 
bay on Cap Bon, OFRR 
were at work in the city o 

People had money, so 
of “relief stores’”’ was set 
each of 19 administrative 
of Tunisia. Ration ticket 
issued, certifying to the 
applicants; authorizing 
purchase goods at price 
what below the fixed lega 
to be established when eo: 
normally obtainable. 

Opening of these marke 
occasion for a celebration 
flags were flown and sign 
chandise Des Allies,” di 
Each head of a family 
down lines of tables, usua 
ranged in the village squar: 
ing his card punched for fou 
of flour, two kilos of sug: 
kilo of rice, four cans of mil] 
cake of soap, one second 
dress or suit, and so on. By 
such markets had been open: 

28 cities and relief had bee) 
vided for 100,000 persons. 

A similar program of relief | 
then rehabilitation, has bee 
tiated in Sicily under the sup 
sion of the military. As the ni 
filters through to oppressed _peo- 
ple, not only do they make tl! 
way easier for the armies of libé 
ation, but in their hearts 
planted the seeds of a great 

Thus it is not military nec 
sity alone that compels us to t 
relief and rehabilitation meas 
Millions of people have been plun 
dered, despoiled, and starved. Un 
less the United Nations join 
extending a helping hand, we ca! 
anticipate with certainty that 
liberated areas for decades 
suffer from disrupted economie: 
crushing burdens of unemplo 
ment, shattering inflations, 
internal turmoil. 

We must frankly recognize | 
freedom from want is a basic « 
ponent of any enduring peace 
secure a stable world economy) 
must help liberated people as 
idly as possible to attain a 
sustaining basis. 
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YOURS 
vs. 
| Goose-Step 
IDEAS 


Comment on plans now afoot 
for reeducating Axis youth to 
the ways of free peoples. 


By Francis L. Bacon 


Member, Educational Policies Commission, 
National Education Association; Rotarian 


For Hitler we live % 
For Hitler we die . 
‘ Our Hitler is our lord 
Who rules a brave new world. 


Since 1933 all the children of 
Germany have lustily sung this 
iangling ditty. “Let me die for 
Hitler,” cries the 9-year-old in the 
lelirium of pneumonia induced by 
a long forced march which was 
too much for him. Italian chil- 
lren were taught that to die for 
Mussolini was a beautiful achieve- 
ment. In Japan, children have 
been taught to do anything that 
comes as a request from the divine 
Emperor of the Sun. 

In Germany, youngest of the to- 
talitarian nations, all forms of in- 
tellectual expression are restrict- 
ed, if not denied; secondary edu- 
cation is broken up; military and 
narrow technical training offer the 
only substitute; women are re- 
moved from all higher education. 
When the war began, all but four 
universities were closed. All in- 
iormed commentators and corre- 
spondents agree that the Nazi phi- 
losophy has been made effective 
only because it has been systemat- 
ically inculeated in youth. That 
is the Axis pattern; dictators gam- 
bled only after they had reared a 
generation in totalitarian ways. 

Their defeat and a military vic- 
tory for the United Nations seem 
how to be but a matter of sus- 
tained effort and time, but what 
of the equally important victory 
over the ideas that have been 
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“HEIL! Hoch Heil!” A crowd of Hitler Youth salutes their Fuhrer. How to reéducate these thor 
oughly Nazified children for life in a codperative world is a problem already engaging educators 
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Photos: Black Star; Publishers’ Photo Service 


EXPRESSIONS of Japan's intense nationalism, the flag of the Rising Sun adorns a kite, and 
military gear burdens a small schoolboy. To the Japanese, the will of the Emperor of the 
Sun is law. . . . (Below) Balilla boys—an Italian Fascist children’s group (now probably disbanded 
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carved in the gray matter of Axis 
children? Herein lies the ultimate 
post-war problem. It must be 
solved if World War II is not to 
be a curtain-raiser for an incon- 
ceivably worse World War III. 

Though we speak of the inalien- 
able rights of man—as rights with 
which we are endowed at birth— 
we must face the practical fact 
that freedom must be desired pas- 
sionately, and then often can be 
secured only by unlimited sacri- 
fice and devoted endeavor. The 
Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights attest that. It was only 
through bloody and exhausting ef- 
fort that the American colonists 
could maintain the-rights of Eng- 
lishmen and establish “one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.””, Democracy, both on 
the level of understanding and ex- 
perience, is something that grows. 

But in Axis countries there is 
no tradition of democracy. Pat- 
terns for political reconstruction 
in terms of representative govern- 
ment are tragically nonexistent. 
Nor are there the roots of a desire 
for permanent peace. 

How, then, can a military vic- 
tory become an enduring victory 
for the Four Freedoms? Surely not 
by political fiat; certainly not by 
economic strangulation soth 
methods have been tried and have 
failed. Yet we must face up to 
the challenge of developing ways 
in which the peoples of the earth 

including 69 million Germans, 
73 million Japanese, 45 million 
talians—will live and let live. 


03: method has not been tried 
vet it is the one that holds great- 
est promise of success. It is the 
method of the consulting psychol- 
ogist, the enterprising yet kindly 
disposed teacher, the technique of 
the expert educational reconstruc- 
tionist. Political and economic 
reconstruction cannot succeed 
without social rehabilitation. 

We saw how that worked out in 
the Weimar Republic, following 
the last war. Millions of dollars 
were poured into Germany—and 
they failed to forestall World War 
[I. But the Germans were not 
conditioned to accept democracy. 
Indeed) many never acknowl- 
edged defeat in 1918, holding that 
they were falsely inveigled into an 
armistice by Woodrow Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. 
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This time we face the problem 
with more understanding. Some 
of the difficulties we shall face are 
easily listed: At the outset the 
United Nations must agree on 
plans and methods—e.g., the kind 
and degree of coercion, if any, to 
be used, and whether a central 
educational agency should be su- 
pervisory or advisory. An emo- 
tional and intellectual substitute 
must be supplied peoples suffer- 
ing from an inferiority complex 
for the glorification of war, the 
supremacy of nationalism, and the 
deification of a leader. The vir- 
tues and effectiveness of repre- 
sentative government must be ex- 
emplified. Finally, men must be 
led to believe that war is stupid, 
futile, and eventually ruinous. 
The true hope for achieving this 
ultimate objective lies in the chil- 
dren. Given time enough and un- 
restricted persistence of effort, the 
prospects are good for a crop of 
people who are willing to keep the 
peace of the world. 

But just as we cannot wait for 
nations of the world to understand 
each other, neither can we wait 
for the infants of the Axis coun- 
tries to grow up before we think 
about an insurance policy against 
World War III. We must start as 
soon as the war is over, and work 
with the whole people. 

With some such purpose in 
mind, the London International 
Assembly was formed in 1941 by 
a number of intellectual leaders 
from the various United Nations. 
It is an unofficial body without 
definite commitments, but has is- 
sued a report which emphasizes 
that all attempts at reéducation in 
the enemy countries should, from 
the first, be under the direction of 
educational experts rather than 
professional soldiers and that a 
permanent International Organ- 
ization for Education is highly 
necessary. 

In the United States among a 
number of unofficial proposals and 
miscellaneous suggestions, there 
is the rather substantial presenta- 
tion of the Educational Policies 
Commission issued in May, 1943.* 
This Commission, jointly spon- 
sored by the National Education 
Association and the National As- 
sociation of School Administra- 

* Educational Policies Commission, Edu- 
cation and the Peoples Peace, National 


Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 


tors, represents over 200,000 pub. 
lic-school teachers and officia 

It proposes that the United 
States and Great Britain lead the 
way with a temporary conference 
on the role of education; and that 
there follow as soon as may be a 
United Nations council on ed)ica- 
tional policy. This body would 
begin thoroughgoing advance 
studies of the whole educational] 
problem in Axis countries, but 
among a number of items listed 
for immediate action is education 
of Axis prisoners of war, to be of- 
fered on a voluntary basis. The 
Commission believes that the 
operating functions of the United 
Nations council should be taken 
over by a permanent international 
agency for education. 


Reisucation of peoples will 
break new trails. Every known 
device and method for influencing 
the public mind must be employed 
to get men and women and chil- 
dren to realize the benefits of all 
people living together in peace. 
Educative factors are left to the 
natural integration of democratic 
life in such countries as Britain 
and the United States; in Axis 
lands they must be consciously di- 
rected toward desirable ends )b) 
centralized control with, let us 
hope, leadership and participation 
by the people themselves. 

That is no forlorn hope. The 
Germans, for example, have been 
a well-educated people. Properly 
and wisely encouraged, the older 
educated classes and the liberals 
can be expected to help in the 
process of reéducation of the mis- 
guided generation. Ample new 
materials of instruction must be 
readily available and presented as 
opportunities for self-help, not as 
thin pabulum of the conqueror. 

If we fail in these efforts to draw 
out and to expand the submerged 
democratic elements in all lands, 
then there are dark days ahead in- 
deed. For the unthinkable alter- 
natives are to enslave or to con- 
tinue to kill people, indefinitely. 
Teaching people to live together is 
a high challenge. It is the last 
high hope of men of goodwill. 't 
is worth all the effort we can 
make. But it is a task to be un- 
dertaken with a mead of humility 
arising from a consciousness that 
the best way to teach is not by 
precept, but by example. 
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Getting in the 
CROPS 


They must be saved to 
the least peapod, and 
will be...as townfolk 
like these flock out 
to field and cannery. 
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LEADING an urban army in the IIli- 
nois ‘‘pea pack,” Lawyer Fred E. Gar- 
diner (left), of Rochelle, and Manu- 
facturer Fred S. Simms (right at 
right), of De Kalb, pitch in on the 
job themselves. Both are Rotarians. 


Photos: Chicago Deidy News 





HEN peas ripen, they have 

to be cut—and right now! 

Cut, they must be shelled, 
canned, and cooked within five 
or six hours. Otherwise they'll 
“burn.” That’s why it looked so 
bad in the great pea lands of 
northern Illinois a few weeks ago. 
A bumper crop hung on the vines. 
Yet there were few “hands” to 
harvest it, fewer to pack it. Would 
it harden and mold in the fields? 


GIVING shorthanded farmers a lift is a timely activity of Rotarians of Fredonia, N. Y. 


Volunteering businessmen, 
housewives, children. and teach- 
ers recruited from many Main 
Streets answered that. They got 
in the crop, put up the pack. 

The story is not unique. It’s 
happening everywhere—maybe in 
your town. And Rotary Clubs and 
Rotarians are helping. That is a 
it should be—for it is these local 
actions that will ultimately win 
the great Battle for Food 


Here they are saving a raspberry crop. 
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Symposium-of-the-Month 


ay Women ~qual Wages? 


lion women workers still get less just because 
they are women. Is this justifiable—right or 
wrong? To get a sample of thinking in Amer- 
ica, we polled some 50 Rotarian employers, 
here present a cross section of replies.—Fds. 


Times change. In World War |, women work- 
ers averaged 25 to 50 percent less than men 
got for the same work. Today in many in- 
dustries equal pay is the rule—although in the 
United States some 20 percent of the 16 mil- 





Yes, When They Earn It 
Says P. Hicks Cadle 


Meat-Seasoning Manufacturer 
Denver, Colorado 


i RECALL that an early survey 
in New York State showed that 
women’s wages were approxi- 
mately 55 vercent of those paid 
men in similar jobs. Many codes 
drawn up under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act included 
provisions for such differentials. 
There were reasons for these: lack 
of training and work experience, a 
higher rate of turnover, less mo- 
bility because of family ties, ete. 

But this is war, and, equal pay 
or not, employers must face the 
fact that industrial jobs will be 
done increasingly by women until 
the end of it. Estimates by the 
United States Department of La- 
bor are that by the end of 1943, 
some 18 million of the nation’s 
workers will be women, with 6 
million of them in direct war pro- 
duction. And did I not read in 
THe Rorarian that 6% million 
women are at work in Great Brit- 
ain?* 

Women are filling men’s shoes 
around the world. Their pay en- 
velopes should attest that fact. 


No, but We Do 
Replies Richard H. Wells 


Proprietor, Idaho Lumber 
and Hardware Co. 
Pocatello, Idaho 


j PAY EQUAL wages for equal 
work, but I don’t believe that do- 
ing the same work equally well 
should determine the amount of 
pay. Suppose you have a man 
and a woman working beside each 
other. The man has a wife and 


*See Britain's Working Women, by Vir- 
gil Pinkley, January, 1943, issue.—Eps. 
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family to support. The woman 
has no dependents, and perhaps 
she has a husband working else- 
where, earning additional money. 
I think it would be wrong to pay 
them equally. If the woman 
should chance to be a widow with 
a family to support, it probably 
would be just and fair to pay her 
the same as the man. In other 
words, I believe that both equal 
work and equal responsibility 
should be considered in determin- 
ing pay. 

Economists take this into con- 
sideration in what they describe 
as a “living wage.” Because not 
all employees work to support de- 
pendents, there are blocks of 
workers eager to work for smaller 
pay than they would require if 
they had families dependent up- 
on them. Thus, a “living wage” 
to them is less than it would be to 
a worker with family responsibili- 
ties, 

As an emergency measure, it is 
fine and patriotic that women 
should attempt to do the work of 
men. But I feel that after the 
war we should return the respon- 
sibility for supporting families to 
the men and should make every 
effort to induce women to become 
wives and mothers. I do not be- 
lieve a home can be adequate with 
a working mother. Homes per- 
manently broken weaken social 
morals and character. 


Yes, but We Don’t 


Counters Walter G. Swanson 


Vice-President of the San Francisco 
Convention and Tourist Bureau 
San Francisco, California 


Ix A FIELD in which a woman 
can prove equally capable, she 
should have equal wages, but a 
multitude of problems arises 








when women move in on men’s 
jobs. We don’t pay equal wages, 
and | doubt that most employers 
do. 

Most employers would not pa 
an inexperienced young man thy 
wages of an experienced olde 
worker. Women are not so strong 
as men, and in normal times the, 
are more likely to leave their jobs 
—for marriage, for example—and 
to cause the employer to lose thi 
investment he has made in train 
ing them. On the other hand 
an employer should pay for pe: 
formance on the job, and it doubt 
less is discrimination not to pa 
equally for equal work. 

It seems to me equal pay in it 
self will not keep women at hom 
or tempt them away. Women who 
want to work do so for reason 
other than money alone, as is 
proved by the fact they are will- 
ing to work for smaller wages. 


it’s Today's Trend 
Reports W. R. Ronald 


Publisher, Daily Republic 
Mitcheli, South Dakota 


j PAY EQUAL wages for equa! 
work. It’s the definite trend. As 
for the future, if the man of the 
family receives his fair share of 
the national income, women wil! 
be less likely to compete with 
him for employment. 

There is, however, another fac- 
tor of foremost importance in an\ 
consideration of post-war employ) 
ment. It is the laborsaving ma 
chine. It will have first call 
whether its competition be men 01! 
women. Flesh and blood cannot 
endure against steel. I read re- 
cently of a rubber factory 16 
stories high. Nine pairs of hands 
operate the whole machine-filled 
establishment. That produces rub- 
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ber. yes—but it feeds few mouths. 
And we can expect more and 
more of this sort of thing. What 
can we do about it? If we don't 
put competitive production , be- 
yond reach of these inanimate 
fingers, ordinary employment will 
no longer meet living costs. 


Our 62 Women Do Well 
Says George W. Harzis 


President, Harris & Ewing 
(Photographers) 
Washington, D. C. 


0.7 OF 100 employees, we have 

2 women, 20 of whom have been 
with us more than 18 years. We 
pay equal wages, and our experi- 
ence is that women do as well as 
men in most phases of our opera- 
tion. We've found, too, that those 
in executive capacities actually do 
better than most men in making 
decisions quickly and correctly. 
Some employers ctaim that wom- 
en are more prone to absenteeism. 
Our records, however, do not bear 
out this view. 

But maybe employers in war- 
time industry have a different 
problem. I judge that’s the case 
from this verse, clipped from the 
Rotary Gadget, of the Racine, 
Wisconsin, Club: 

There's lipstick on the drinking fount, 

There's talcum on the bench; 

There's cold cream on the _ surface 
plate, 

Hand lotion on the wrench; 

An Evening in Paris scents the air that 

Once held lube oil’s smell; 

I just picked up a bobby pin. Believe 
me, 

War is hell! 


Give Men First Chance 
Advises W. D. James 


President, James Manufacturing Co. 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Tax NUMBER of industries in 
a community is a determining 
factor. It is seldom that we find 
labor problems in rural communi- 
ties such as mine. Women are at 
a premium in Fort Atkinson to- 
day because there are enough di- 
versified industries to occupy 
them and there are industries out- 
side our city which are bidding for 
them. 

It is our duty first, however, to 
see that the men are employed. 
Each year in our city, for exam- 
ple, there are 100 or 150 students 
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graduated from high school, and a 
large percentage of them want to 
be absorbed by industry. So the 
boys find work in the plants and 
the girls find jobs in the offices. 

With a like amount of training 
and equal opportunity, women 
measure up very well. There are 
some fields, however, such as 
those of sales executive, adver- 
tising, and engineering, where 
women do not qualify so well. 

Volunteer enlistments and the 
draft are taking so many men out 
of our factories it is necessary to 
employ women. We are finding 
on much of the work that they 
do it very satisfactorily, and seem 
to be most enthusiastic. 


Look to Post-Wor Period 
Suggests W. Clarke Dean 


President, Union Steel Products Co. 
Albion, Michigan 


Tins matter of equal pay solves 
rather than creates post-war prob- 
lems. If the millions of women 
now drawing men’s wages can be 
replaced by demobilized men at 
the end of the war without in- 
creasing pay rolls, one problem of 
transition from war to peace actu- 
ally will be diminished. 

Michigan law requires that 
when pay is measured entirely by 
production (as in piecework), the 
same rates apply to both men and 
women, and, of course, we adhere 
to this requirement. 

As for the charge that women 
are confirmed absentees, our ex- 
perience gives it the lie direct. 
We have found them to be quite 
the opposite, especially those em- 
ployed during the war emergency. 

Perhaps women don’t make 
good executives. I have had no 
experience with them in this 
sphere—except at home. They 
do all right there! 


In War, Yes; in Peace, flo 
Concludes Kenneth Smith 


President of the California 
Redwood Association 
San Francisco, California 


Boninc war, equal wages offer 
an effective and fair solution of 
the industrial manpower problem. 
(We pay equal wages in the fac- 
tory, but not in the office.) In 
peace, the situation is different. 





It’s not an easy problem, how- 
ever. Surveys have shown that 
women are more susceptible than 
men to fatigue, a condition which 
necessarily reduces their produc- 
tion. One such study said women 
begin to slip in efficiency after a 
4342-hour work week, while men 
perform efficiently on a 44- or 48- 
hour week. 

The Boston Edison Company 
made an analysis of all employee 
disabilities of one or more days in 
the period from 1933 through 1937 
and found that men employees 
lost an average of 6.4 days a year 
because of illness and that women 
lost an average of 9.9 days. 

The demand for women work- 
ers now will increase the tendency 
to keep women working after the 
war, when one of the very real 
problems of providing full em- 
ployment will be getting the wom- 
en back into the home. The econ- 
omy of the U.S.A. will not provide 
useful employment to all the men 
and all women in the country. 


it's a Stopgap 


Says Russell F. Greiner 


President, Greiner-Fifield 
Lithographing Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Berer the First World War, 
many married women were in- 
clined to continue in their jobs. It 
caused a real problem, for most 
employers felt it an obligation to 
their communities and to their 
businesses to replace them with 
men or with single women. We 
must take pains now to avoid a 
repetition of that problem—for 
this time, with the vastly greater 
numbers involved, it would be far 
more serious. 

We must face it: If the boys re- 
turning from service are to be 
given jobs, married women must 
be released and returned to their 
duties as housewives and moth- 
ers. I am opposed to the peace- 
time employment of women with 
husbands on pay rolls—who just 
want money for nonessentials. 

As for the situation in our com- 
pany, we have no women employ- 
ees who do a man’s work, but if 
we did, we would pay equal wages 
for equal work. In stenographic 
and clerical work women can run 
circles around men. 
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Will They 


Go Back 





ome? 


Women have surprised even themselves at the jobs 
they can do and do well. When the war is won, will 
they want to hold them? A famous woman writer gives 
her frank answer to that widely discussed question. 


By Margaret Culkin Banning 


I. NEARLY every discussion 
concerning the new occupations ot 
women, two questions arise al- 


most inevitably. Someone asks 


worriedly, “But will all these 
women go back to their homes at 
the conclusion of the war?” And 


with even more concern someone 
else queries, “Do you think they 
ever will be content with their 
home 

The implications of the 


S again?” 

ques- 
tions are strange. For they reveal 
a fear that the work which women 
are doing outside their homes at 
present—hard, exhausting, and 
even unsuitable as much of it is— 
yet has a charm or a lure about 
it that will work against home 
duties and responsibilities. The 
very ones who flatter the woman 
who stays at home, who dwell 
upon her loveliness and perfection 
in that setting, who say that it is 
the only proper place for a woman, 
seem to doubt that they will be 
women have 
worn a uni- 


believed, once the 
worked at a lathe o1 
form 

The worry about the woman's 
return home is just a little remi- 
niscent of the caricatured fear ex- 
pressed in that song of World War 
I: “How are you going to keep 
them down on the farm, after 
they’ve seen Paree?”’ 

Yet everyone knows that the 
women and girls of the Second 
World War aren't seeing “Paree”’ 
or anything else that involves 
much gayety. They are getting 
up early in the morning, and sub- 
mitting to routine and discipline 
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and hard training all day, if they 
are with the armed forces. They 
are working in noisy factories, in 
shipbuilding yards, where their 
time is not their own for eight 
long hours or more. Their hands 
are chapping as they drive taxis 
in below-zero weather—more than 
they ever chapped when they 
were washing dishes at home. If I 
get up from my typewriter and 
look toward the garage across the 
street, I shall probably see a slim 
girl in her 20’s, who works there 
replacing a man. It is a busy 
garage, where commercial trucks 
pull in to be oiled or repaired, and 
she may be inspecting the engine 
of some truck, lying on a cold 
cement floor in her overalls. 

What is there about that occu- 
pation which would make anyone 
think that such a girl wouldn't 
rather be in a home of her own, 
taking care of her children, cook- 
ing a stew for supper? She prob- 
ably would prefer that. Almost 
surely. For most girls think that 
a home of her own is the best for- 
tune for any woman. It is what 
all normal girls basically want, 
though a few for one reason or 
another write off their hopes. The 
great turnover in the teaching 
profession among the younger 
members, the impermanency of 
employment of young clerks and 
secretaries and factory girls, prove 
that, given a choice—or a chance 
—most women want a home. 

Why, then, should the question 
be asked at all? Why should 
Great Britain have found it nec- 





essary to calm the fears of unio; 
labor and drafted soldiers by ing; 
tuting the dilution system, 
definitely promises that won 
war industry are to retire as x 
as the war is over. Obvi 
there is a catch somewhere. {|| 
home is as desirable for a w 

as both men and women agre 
that it is, why worry and specy 
late about her willingness to 
back to it? 

“ pproached honestly and 1 
tically, the answer may be dis 
turbing to the theorist who «: 
in imaginary homes and gives on 
to every woman for the asking 
For the answer is based on se\ 
eral bald facts. One is that n 
women are not sure of a hom 
nor of the income on which 
home may be kept up. Anoth 
is that the money earned in | 
time is now very important 
many a woman in the matter o 
home maintenance, perhaps {fo 
her parents, perhaps for her ch 
dren. Still another is that for the 
first time many a woman has 
learned an essential skill or trad 
and has something to sell in the 
labor market. She may want to 
retain that marketable skill, 
weapon against future Maetensi on 
and want. Her position has al- 
tered and so has her psychology 
from that of the girl or woman 
whose bread and butter was c 
pendent on finding a man to pa‘ 
for it. She can earn her keep an 
she can even take care of the m: 
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unded or ill. 
[he complication in answer to 





men iy the question of whether women 
IS SOO il be glad to leave war jobs ‘or 
iously, not lies in the fact that in thou- 
. If -ands upon thousands of cases it is 
vomat not a free choice. The home is not 

Tet existent. Or the means of support- 
specu s a home are inadequate if the 


1) 
Lo gi oman stops earning. If it were 
matter of changing places be- 


realls tween men and women, if the 
€ dis whole thing were a kind of square 
Cals dance, there would be no problem. 
es on For if every woman were offered 
sking a good home instead of a good job, 
A sey so few would keep the job that 
man they would be negligible. 
hom A few might remain in industry 
Ich 
lot he 

wa 
nt t 
fer o 
S 10 

chi r 
yr the 

has because of extraordinary 
trad talent or facility. A few 
1 the might do unusual kinds 
nt to of work in time of peace 
as because the work was in 
ssion deep consonance with 
s al- their natures. That 
logy would be all to the good 
man as far as the welfare of 
: de the nation goes. A na- 
Da tion always has room for 


talents. Such girls and 
m: | women as possess unusual talents 
undoubtedly will remain in new 
fields of industry and everyone 
will be glad to have them stay. 
They will probably provide homes 
for themselves and others out of 
their earnings and they present 
no problem. 

It is the others, clinging to jobs 
because they do not see how they 
can maintain homes without their 
,own wages, those who will want 
; to keep on working because they 
are offered no homes and have no 
chance of being provided homes, 
who are at the bottom of this spe- 














WILL WOMEN fill men’s jobs when 
the war is won? The author says most 
women war workers will return to their 
homes—if they're worth returning to. 
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cial and important problem of the 
future. It is because homes all 
over the world, and even in the 
United States, are not so safe uni- 
versally, nor so attractive as senti- 
ment cracks them up to be, that 
eight hours on a job may look 
better to a woman than the 
bleaker prospect without it. It is 
even possible that some women 
may find that their children are 
getting on better when they are 
cared for in competent nurseries 
than when they were brought up 
in homes with inadequate equip- 
ment for child care. 

Some will argue that even if 
women have no homes that are 
satisfactory to go back to or none 
at all, they will be in no worse case 
than they were at the outbreak of 
the war, and they can return at 
least to their previous status and 
get out of the way. But that too 
is more easily said than done. 
Women will be more aware of 
their capacities. They will have 
more training. They will be less 
afraid of the working world. Also, 
war changes, conversion of indus- 
tries to peace, casualties of battle, 
the mere passage of a couple of 
years, and other personal factors 
often completely destroy the pre- 
vious place which a woman had in 
life. She couldn’t go back to it if 
she wanted to. 

We shall get nowhere in answer 
to the question by trying to block 
the inquiry with sentimental state- 
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Nick Hufford 





ments that a woman ought to have 
a home, or that a mother belongs 
with her children. No one dis- 
putes either point But to assume 
that the statements provide the 
homes or give the women children 
or the wherewithal to bring them 
up simply dodges the issue. Nor 
shall we ever solve the issues in- 
volved by allowing or fostering a 
quarrel either between men and 
women competing for jobs or be- 
tween women who work at home 
and those who work outside the 
home. 

The thing to keep in mind is 
what is wanted by common con- 
sent and what is upheld by com- 
mon ideals. That is the attainment 
of as many useful, well-adjusted 
personal lives as possible. On such 
lives great nations are not only 
built, but are made permanent. 
The laws in Congress and Parlia- 
ment, the teaching of churches, 
the admonitions of parents, the 
education and training of young 
people, all are attempts to make 
the personal life more useful and 
better adjusted. 

Adjusted life usually means a 
home and satisfactory personal re- 
lations. And there is not one iota 
of testimony coming into the rec- 
ord today to show that women in 
war jobs are losing any natural 
desire for homes or for natural 
human relations. I spoke to many 
girls in war industries in Eng- 
land last Summer, asking if they 
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“SOMEBODY else let a genie out of a bottle once, too,” is 
the caption on this cartoon from the New York Tribune, 
by Rotarian Jay N. Darling, better known as “Ding.” 


wanted to continue at war jobs 
Not one said she wanted to do so 
And the number of women who 
spoke of their homes proved the 
steady thought of them in the 
minds of the workers. 

“T send money home,” said a 
Welsh girl with a radiant face, 
who was working in a munitions 
factory. 

“I’m saving for a home.” That 
was what more than one English 
girl said 

The same thing is true in the 
United States. A girl who is doing 
exceptionally fine war work writes 
me: “The work is wonderful! But 
these are the years when I nor- 
mally would be putting my mind 
on getting a husband and having 
children, so I wonder just how 
much I am giving up.” 

The home comes first. But also 
“the work is wonderful.” To both 
women and employers this is a 
fact. Women all over the world 
are proving what they can do. 
Thousands of pictures, thousands 
of records, of women at new jobs 
in China, Russia, Great Britain, 
and the United States pile up even 
in times of censorship. Women 
have surprised industrialists and 
astonished themselves. The quali- 
ties accented by employers are 
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“patience,” ‘‘endur- 
ance,” “a high degree 
of accuracy.” To allow 
these new techniques 
and skills to go by 
the board when the 
war is over would be 
to empty a pool of 
power, to waste it. 
And waste is always 
wrong in war or in 
peace. 

To some degree the 
new skills can be ab- 
sorbed in home life. 


There is no reason 
why, in the _ highly 
mechanized home of 


the future, a house- 
keeper cannot under- 
stand its plumbing and 
electrical equipment 
and help to keep them 
in order. There is no 
reason why she can- 
not use her new 
knowledge of the 
working world to di- 


rect her children in 
their choice of jobs 
and to help train 


them. There is no reason why 
she cannot put the personal disci- 
pline she has learned in wartime 
to further use in prolonging her 
own beauty, health, and energy 
Homes and housekeepers can be 
vastly improved by having many 
war lessons channelled into do- 
mestic life. 

But the home cannot absorb all 
the energies nor all the power 
women are generating. The big 
question, not vet ready for solu- 
tion, is how much use industry 
and the working world can find 
for the abilities of women in 
peacetime. 

If, when the answer comes, it 
is to the effect that, although 
women have proved that they do 
certain things well, they are not 
to be permitted to do them, the 
result will be bad both on women 
and on the country which makes 
such a decision. Such a country 
will be at a disadvantage in compe- 
tition with other countries which 
will surely make full use of the 
talents and strength of both sexes 
The country which demotes its 
women, ties their hands, or atro- 
phies their abilities, at the same 
time encourages: the rise of a 
spendthrift, idling sex, and will 
reap just that. 


Childbearing in any nation 
should be encouraged and _ hop. 
ored, not by words alone, but by 
any assistance that is necessary 
and proper. This will always mean 
that women will continue to have 
a different and less stable relation 
to economic life than do men. But 
every woman should know how to 
earn her living. There may be 
stretches of time when it would 
be unwise or unsuitable for her to 
use her earning capacity. But, like 
her health, her talents can be kept 
fit, and the result should be q 
double earning capacity in a fam- 
ily and a lessening charge of in- 
competent, middie-aged women 
upon the nation. When custom 
establishes this, as it seems well 
on its way to do all over the world, 
it will not mean more competition 
within the home, but more confi- 
dence and less fear of what might 
happen if a man must, for some 
reason, lay down the task of 
breadwinning. 

The question of whether women 
will go back to their homes wil! 
probably be answered by the re 
fusal of women to do without! 
homes. But to be content in them, 
modern women must have trul\ 
modern homes, not shabby little 
houses and cheap rooms from 
which they peer out only upon 4 
single alley of life. 


A Woman's Viewpoint 


' What do women 
think? Your’ Edi- 
tors knew no mere 
man could answer 
that one, so looked 
about for a woman 
to make reply for 
women to the ques- 
tion posed in the ti- 
tle of this article. 
Mrs. Banning is well 
known to readers of 
women’s magazines 
for her fiction and 
articles. She is a Vassar graduate, is 
the mother of two children, finds time 
for riding and gardening, and lives in 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

If Mrs. Banning’s opinions hone 
your curiosity, look up these articles: 








Mrs. Banning 


In THE ROTARIAN 
Pay Women Equal 
page 26 of this issue. 
Britain’s Working Women, by Virgil Pink 
ley, January, 1943. 

There'll Always Be a Family, by William F. 
Ogburn, November, 1942. 
a Wives Work?, a debate, October, 


Wages?, symposium 


In Other Magazines 

16,000,000 Women at Work, by Mary An 
derson, New York Times Magazine, Jul, 
18, 1943. 

Wake Up and Work, by Paul V. McNutt, 
Woman's Home Companion, May, 1943. 
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Boy in Pittsburgh 


HE DOG-TIRED soldier you saw on page 6 is one of 
T the 3,000 uniformed young men and women who 

rest, read, dance, eat, write, shower, or sleep each 
day in Pittsburgh’s new U.S.O.-Variety Club Canteen. 
These photos show you some of his buddies deep in the 
cheering comfort of this same servicemen’s haven. 

Ultramodern, it is nevertheless a monument to the 
ancient principle of community codperation. A Ro- 
tarian dreamed the dream. A railroad leased the site 
for $1 a year. A Rotarian architect donated plans. A 
contractor worked at cost; 65 business firms gave ma- 
terials or sold them at cost; 50 unions gave labor 
Townfolk rained down dollar bills. The Chamber of 
Commerce headed it all up, and the Variety Club vol- 
unteered continuous entertainment in the Canteen the- 
ater. Both groups, by the way, have Rotarian presi- 
dents. This was a city-wide project—with a score of 
Rotarians neck-deep in it. Which is what you’d expect. 








A SIGHT for travel-sore eyes, the Canteen is just a step 
from Pittsburgh's “Pennsy” station. It cost about $75,000 
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. a “hot” card game—these things 
hoist a fellow’s morale. For both the Canteen has superb facilities 
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A CHAT with a pretty hostess . 














INFLATION is not just a theory to Banker Bailey. 
ing a bit of business with Farmer Alonzo Morgan. 


HE ODDEST characteristic of 
inflation is that it is invaria- 
bly the other fellow’s fault. 
The greedy other fellow 
boosts our costs by his demands 
for higher wages or higher prices. 

What you and I do, then, does 
not strike us as inflationary. To 
the best of our ability, and with 
utmost moderation, we merely ad- 
just our Own wages or prices up- 
ward to compensate for the infla- 
tion he caused. In most people's 
minds, it’s as simple as that 

This point was hammered home 
to one of our bank’s officers the 
other day. In a crossroads store he 
became involved in a _ friendly 
irgument with a couple of farm- 
ers about whether lespedeza hay 
is worth its current local price, 
$13 a ton; last year it brought 
$8. The banker quietly pointed 
out that at present market prices 
for livestock and dairy products, 
a ton of lespedeza will not be 
worth $13 in producing milk, mut- 
ton, pork, or beef. Then he made 
the tactical error of calling this 
lespedeza price rise “inflation.” 

The farmers would not stand 
for that without a battle. “Infla- 


>; 


snorted Bill, who 


eo) 


tion nothing 
makes a comfortable income from 
his 400 acres and banked more 
eash last Fall than ever before. 
“I’m paying my men double the 
Why, 


wages they got a vear ago 


it costs me $6 a ton just to get hay 
baled this year. I can’t afford to 
sell lespedeza for less than $13. 
That’s not inflation. But even so, 
I don’t see why I shouldn’t get the 
benefit of a little inflation, espe- 
cially after the way salaries have 
been going up.” 

“You mean wages, not salaries, 
don’t you?” the banker demanded 
with some heat. The subject was 
closer to his heart than the price 
of hay, because he had spent the 
previous evening trying to figure 
out how to stretch his inelastic 
pay check across the ever-rising 
expenses of his everyday living. 

“No, sir, he means salaries, too,” 
chimed in Jim, who has one of the 
best farms in the neighborhood 
and within the month had bought 
an adjoining 40 acres of prime to- 
bacco land with cash left over 
from the proceeds of his last Fall’s 
crop. “All these city salaries have 
been getting boosted way up yon- 
der, and that makes everything 
we buy cost more.” 

It took another ten minutes of 
heated explanation to convince 
Bill and Jim that salaries are 
frozen so tightly by Federal reg- 
ulation that the businessman who 
has had a raise within the past 
year is as rare as a buffalo. And 
that concluded their discussion. 
Like most such conversations, it 
had arrived exactly nowhere. 


Here he and his assistant vice-president, Lewis C. Pace, also a Rotarian, are discuss 
Training customers in practical economics is, he believes, part of the country banker's 


Because I live in an agricultu 
region and have most of my dé 
ings with farmers and with 
businessmen who serve them 
am willing to admit that, just p 
sibly, big-city folks may be thin 
ing more clearly about inflatio 
than country folks. But I do kno 
that along the Main Streets of the 
county-seat towns, this subjé 
seems to confuse lots of othe 
wise clearheaded folks. So, befor 
undertaking further discussion, 
may be well to define our term 

As good a definition as has com: 
my way is that inflation consist 
of having to pay more for les 
When there is more money in thi 
hands of consumers available fo 
buying the same or a smaller vo 
ume of goods, the consequence i 
inevitably a rise in price, and thi 
is inflationary. Likewise it is i 
flationary when more dollars a1 
required to hire workers to pro 
duce the same or a smaller outpu! 
of work. 

Many people seem to think that 
inflation necessarily means th« 
runaway stage of inflation whic! 
flared across Germany. Franc« 
and other Continental Europea! 
countries after World War I. Ac 
tually, because wages and price: 
are never static for long eve! 
when government undertakes t 
control them, we normally live i 
an economic world which is con 
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By C. W. Bailey 


President, First National Bank, Clarksville, 
Tennessee; Past Rotary District Governor 


tinually pulled back and forth by 
inflationary and deflationary in- 
fluences. 

At the present moment, infla- 
tion is in the saddle and riding 
with spurs. This always happens 
in wartime, and even Hitler’s 
strongest repressive measures 
have failed to prevent it in the 
lands he rules. In the United Na- 
tions as well as in the Axis coun- 
tries, the armed forces necessarily 
take ever-increasing proportions 
of everything produced on the 
farms and in the factories, leaving 
less and less for civilians to use. 
At the same time, wages go up 
and so do farm-produce prices. 
Thus, industrial workers and 
farmers, comprising a huge ma- 
jority of all the people, have more 
money than ever to spend for the 
diminished stock of consumer 
goods in the stores. This is the 
classical condition under which 
inflation develops. 

In the United States we cer- 
tainly have inflation now, and are 
getting more of it every day de- 
spite rationing, ceiling prices, and 
other Federal regulation. Official 
statistics a few months ago 
showed that the dollars paid out 
in the income classification which 
is predominantly made up of 
wages had increased 32 percent 


Al Country Banker Looks at Inflation 


Not the runaway variety, but the insidious sort that 
comes as you and I must pay much more for much less. 


since a year earlier—and in the 
Spring of 1942 inflation was even 
then well under way. The income 
classification dominated by farm 
income was similarly up 29 per- 
cent. (Incidentally, the total of 
dividends and interest received by 
investors was only 2 percent 
higher than a year previous.) As 
long as this increased income of 
farmers and wage earners remains 
unabsorbed by taxes or savings, it 
will be actively in the market 
available for paying higher prices 
for available goods, and therefore 
an inflationary influence. 

Folks with whom I chat about 
inflation do not always seem to 
understand why spending is in- 
dationary and saving is not. If 
a dollar is used for buying services 
or merchandise, it contributes to 
the total demand, thus permitting 
the worker or the owner of the 
goods to yield to his normal hu- 
man temptation to mark up his 
price. But if, instead of being 
spent, this dollar is put into war 
bonds, life insurance, or a savings 
account, or is used for paying 
debts or taxes, it is siphoned out 
of the marketplace as an inflation- 
ary influence. 

If you ask, “Why is a dollar 
spent by a civilian any more in- 
flationary than a dollar spent by 


the Government?” the only hon 
est answer is that one is as infla 
tionary as the other. But, in wat 
time, the Government is certain 
to buy everything that it needs, 
regardless of whether or not thi 
leads to inflation. Hence, a dolla: 
diverted to the hands of the Gov 
ernment does not in any way in 
crease the Government's” pur 
chases, but it does decrease the 
sum total of civilian 
The overall demand for goods i 
to this extent decreased, with this 
much less push toward inflation 
Make no mistake about it, in 
wartime a finance 
a big fraction of its activities in 
ways which are 
inflationary than merely printing 


purchase 


Government 


obviousl\ 


less 


currency, but which have just 
about the same effect. Most im 
portant of these methods, and 


least understood along Main 
Street, is one that consists of' sell 
ing Government bonds to the com 
mercial banks. When the bank 
buy, say, a billion dollars’ worth 
of newly issued bonds, they pav 
for these by crediting a billion dol- 
lars on their books to the account 
of the Treasurer of the U.S.A. The 
Treasury checks out these de 
posits, and the resultant money 
pays for wages and purchases 
What has actually occurred, of 
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course, is that by this transaction 
the Government has created a bil- 
lion dollars which did not previ- 
different 
from feeding white paper into a 
printing press and taking spend- 
able money out of the other end. 
That the Government absolutely 
had to have the billion dollars for 
conducting the war does not in 


ously exist. It is no 
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“WHO'S AFRAID?” asks ‘Reg’ Manning, 
cartoonist for the Phoenix, Ariz., Republic. 


any sense make the transaction 
less inflationary. 

Let’s look at what happens in a 
type of transaction directly oppo- 
site to the one discussed above. 
When a life insurance company 
or a savings bank (or any other 
so-called institutional investor, al- 
Ways excepting commercial 
banks) purchases Government 
bonds, the money that the in- 
vestor pays for the bonds consists 
of money actually saved—with- 
held from the purchase of goods— 
by policyholders, depositors, or 
other individuals who have re- 
frained from spending it. By ob- 
taining this money in exchange 
for bonds—just as when it obtains 
money directly from an individual 
who buys bonds—the Treasury is 
freed from having to create this 
amount of new, unbacked money 
by sales to commercial banks. In 
a word, saved money is real 
money in buying war bonds. But 
a commercial bank’s money used 
for the same purpose is credit in- 
flation, which is a_ high-toned 
name for this special kind of 
printing-press money. 

It would probably help all of us 
in forming our own judgments 
about any proposed actions by 
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economic units, or of legislation 
or regulation proposed by govern- 
mental bodies, if we could keep 
always in mind the basic test: in- 
flation consists of having to pay 
more for less. If anything con- 
templated by any of us or by our 
customers or by our suppliers or 
by our employees would make 
folks pay more for less, then it is 
inflationary. Hence it is probably 
against the best interest of the 
fellow who intends doing it, as 
well as against the common good. 

For inflation is a race in which 
various groups in the population 
strive selfishly to inch their in- 
comes ahead faster than other 
groups can do the same thing, and 
thus to get ahead of the others. 
It is a race that nobedy can win. 

We in the United States have 
during this war enjoyed a far bet- 
ter situation in this respect than 
during World War I, because the 
controls thus far exercised—inef- 
fectual as they have at times 
seemed—have held back the ris- 
ing of prices so that these have 
not reached the heights they had 
reached at the corresponding 
stage a quarter century ago. 

Whether inflation in the United 
States will proceed to the runaway 
stage—whether it can _ proceed 
that far—is an argument I had 
rather leave to the professional 
economists. Some of these ex- 
perts are pretty gloomy about the 
prospects, while others with just 
as excellent credentials and col- 
lege degrees declare that the cur- 
rency of a country with America’s 
huge gold reserves cannot con- 
ceivably fall to any such low ebb 
in public confidence. Their dis- 
agreement can only leave a mere 
country banker hoping for the 
best. 

But anyone who lived through 
1929 and the years immediately 
following it will always remember 
that what goes up must come 
down. When values fall sharply 
in a deflation, some folks are 
bound to get hurt. 

How a city man can safeguard 
himself against the possible loss 
of his assets if a major inflation 
should strike, followed by a sharp 
deflation, is beyond my experi- 
ence. City residential real estate 
can go very sour, especially when 
depression-stricken residents go 
home to the farms they came from. 
Seemingly prosperous factories 


and stores can fall under the 
weight of their fixed charges. [p. 
tangible assets may prove illusory. 
unless they are picked by some. 
one who really knows his way 
around the pitfalls. Even goov 
farm property may becom: 
white elephant to a cCity-bred 
owner unable to farm it himse}; 
when necessity demands. 

But the rural resident has open 
to him what seems to us the per- 
fect hedge. Good farm property, 
purchased at a fair price and free 
of debt, simply cannot lead its 
owner into financial difficulties if 
he is a competent farmer able to 
operate it for himself. In the in- 
flationary period it will yield him 
an excellent return on his invest- 
ment. When deflation comes 
though the price of what the farm 
produces sinks, so will the cost of 
what it must buy. Only taxes and 
emergency repairs can pinch the 
farming owner of a debt-free farm 
—and meanwhile he and his fam- 
ily can live on what they grow. 

Come to think of it, I reckon 
I’ll stay here in the country at 
least until the inflation clouds 
blow over. 


More about Inflation 


. Back in 1933 depression 


days, THE Rorarian (April) 
7; carried a debate on Is Infla- 
NO e tion the Way Out?, with 
William Trufant Foster saying “Yes” 
and H. Parker Willis arguing “No.” A 
more recent ROTARIAN symposium ap- 
peared in November, 1941, An A BC 
of Inflation, with Economists Melchior 
Palyi, Merryle S. Rukeyser, and Har 
land Allen telling what inflation is 
and ways of controlling and/or living 
with it. 

Note also these discussions of spe- 
cific aspects of inflation: 

The Post-War-Delivery Plan—a debate on a 
plan to thwart inflation by building a back- 
log of post-war orders, by Rolf Nugent and 
Ralph W. Robey, April, 1943. 

Inflation Is a Wolf, by Leon Henderson, 
November, 1942. 

Ceilings on Wages?—a debate between Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal and William Green, Janu 
ary, 1942. 

‘Emergency’ Curbs on Time Sales Now?—a 
debate between William T. Foster and 
Fred V. Chew, September, 1941.  Install- 
ment sales as an inflation threat. 

Two Plans for U. S. Price Control—a debate 
between Leon Henderson and Bernard M 
Baruch, December, 1941. All-out price con 
trol or specific ceilings? 

Other Magazines 

The New Fight against Inflation, by Nathan 
Baily, Current History, May, 1943. 

A Way to Head Off Inflation, by Kurt 
Solmssen, Harper's, June 1943. 

A Few Easy-to-Get Pamphlets 

Inflation in One Easy Lesson, by Harry 
Scherman. Council for Democracy, 11 W 
42nd Street, New York City. 10c. 

Inflation Threat, by Harry Scherman, 
Economists’ National Committee on Mone- 
tary Policy, 70 5th Avenue, New York City. 
No charge. : 

How to Stop Inflation, Office of Price Adc- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. No charg‘ 
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Haberdashing Along 


All’s not smooth going for retailers of men’s wear in 
these rationed days, but that’s not the pcint of this 
article—No. 7 in the ‘Retailers on the Alert’ series. 


By Morris R. Myers 


President, National Association of Retail Clothiers 


= a war going on—and 
io the retailers of men’s wear 
know it! 

In addition to most of the prob- 
lems besetting merchants, the 
clothier has lost the cream of his 
crop—the millions of young men 
who have. gone to war. On top 
of that, men’s wear is “price con- 
trolled,” and with clothing ra- 
tioned in Britain and other coun- 
tries, we who are in the business 
in the United States wonder when 
it will happen here. It can, you 
know. 

One of the most confusing prob- 
lems we have is in officers’ uni- 
forms. Uncle Sam _ allows his 
newly commissioned officers $250 
as an allowance for clothing. The 
distribution setup on approved 
uniforms is through post ex- 
changes and retail stores specially 
licensed by the Army or Navy. 
These approved stores are allowed 
a 20 percent markup on Army 
uniforms, 25 percent on Navy uni- 
forms. 

But the average merchant oper- 
ates on a gross markup of approxi- 
mately 40 percent. Studies made 
by our association show that the 
average cost of a store doing a 
$100,000 yearly volume for the 
past ten years runs 34 percent. 
The good merchant usually allows 
5 percent for markdowns—“bar- 
gains” for the buyer in unsalable 
or obsolete merchandise. Thus the 
average store operates on a sus- 
tained markup of 35 percent, and 
the margin of profit runs from 1 
to 3 percent, depending upon the 
efficiency of its management. Han- 
dling officers’ uniforms actually 
costs the clothier money; it is a 
service only the larger stores can 
afford. 

I mention this problem only to 
indicate a typical difficulty faced 
by men’s wear retailers these 
days. We are definitely not in fa- 
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vor of “business as usual” in war- 
time and we are for price control 
now—but when it starts at the 
top, not the bottom, and ends 
there, it does bother a bit. We 
don't expect to make great profits 
in a time of national emergency, 
but to eliminate or to “control” 
profits to the point where retailing 
becomes a hazard and draws on 
a merchant's reserves jeopardizes 
the retail economic structure. 

We men’s wear retailers are do- 
ing our best to stay in business be- 
cause we want to be ready to go 
on doing business when the war is 
won. And as head of a trade asso- 
ciation, I am proud to say that the 
more difficult store management 
becomes, the more scientific — 
even interesting!—it becomes. The 
merchants who analvze and plan 
are. really, getting along pretty 
well. Those who keep their chins 
up usually find their sales up too 
—though profits run thin. 

The more alert merchants have 
kicked tradition, which like a bar- 
nacle has fastened itself upon our 
trade. out the back door. They 
have opened their minds to new 
ideas on how to do a better job of 
storekeeping. They have laid aside 
prejudices. Thev have not hesi- 
tated to be different if being dif- 
ferent what was 
needed to lick a certain war prob- 
lem. Fxpenses have been cut to 
the bone: frills have been elimin- 
ated: stocks have been streamlined 
and turnover speeded. 

A good illustration of what can 
be done when ingenuity, intelli- 
gence. and tenacity are brought to 
bear on wartime storekeeping 
problems is the experience of a 23- 
vear-old newcomer to our trade 
who runs a lively store in a me- 
dium-size mid-American city. 
Let’s call him “Bob.” 

Bob has a bad “ticker.” As a 
youth, he had Bright’s disease. It 


seemed to be 





THE WAR hasn't killed Here is 


“style.” 
a sketch of a widely known figure in his 
own version of the “British battle dress.” 


left him with leakage in three 
heart valves. Rejected by the 
Army in 1942, Bob decided to take 
his savings and open a men’s weal 
store on a busy street. When he 
opened, the old-timers in 
gave him three months and then 
“curtains” for his wartime busi 
ness venture 

“Isn't it queer,” remarked one 
crepehanger, “how fools will step 
in where angels fear to tread?” 

But Bob was not impressed by 
the gripers who saw only disaste 


town 


in shortages, price ceilings, losses 
and other war troubles which be 
set the clothing trade. He believed 
there was always a place for a 
merchant who made it his busi- 
ness to find out what the people 
want, and then give them that 
kind of service 

He started by making his store 
comfortable. Most clothing stores 
The store was air 
ditioned His furnishings 
ultramodern. The furniture was 
light maple and the chairs white 
leather. It had what for want of a 
better name you might call 
“umph.” But it takes more than 
blond furniture to give a store in- 
dividuality. It takes a man who 
knows the importance of personal 
service to customers 

Bob is such aman. Because his 
city is near a military camp, he set 
aside a section of his store and 
called it the “Servicemen’s Can 
teen.” Officers do not have too 


are not. con- 


were 









































many places to go in Bob’s town, 
so he turned part of his store into 
a downtown officers’ club. After 
closing hours it is not unusual to 
ee from 10 to 20 officers there. 


They play games, make phone 
calls, even arrange their dates 
there. It is often well after mid- 


night before Bob gets away But 
he loves it. And out at the camp 
the officers think Bob is “tops.” 

Another mid-Victorian idea 
which Bob kicked upstairs is that 
a men’s wear store should limit it- 

elf to things men wear. Hehada 

hunch that men would like to buy 
gifts for their lady friends in a 
men’s store and put in a depart- 
ment just for that purpose, spe- 
cializing in gift hosiery. This de- 
partment is in charge of a young 
woman of good taste who really 
takes an interest in the customer’s 
problem. 

Many war workers couldn't 
come down to the shop during 
established store hours, so Bob 
changed his store hours to give 
the war workers an opportunity to 
get in. This service is proving 
very popular with Bob, the same 
as it has with merchants in other 
cities where store hours have been 
changed to meet the demands of 
the times. The store sponsors a 
bowling team and furnishes the 
uniforms and entry fee. And just 
to carry through on this idea of 
being different, Bob wears the 
clothes he sells. 

“The high-school kids,” he says, 
“like to see me wearing the latest 
things they are going to buy.” 

I have cited Bob’s case because 
to me it has a particular signif- 
icance. It proves rather conclu- 
sively, I think, that, restrictions 
or no restrictions, shortages or no 
individual _ initiative 
customer service 


shortages, 
coupled with 
will usually win. 

Sure, not every town is near a 
military camp, but war workers of 
some sort are almost everywhere. 
They have money to spend. But, 
perhaps, the old way of retailing 
isn’t suited to their hours, habits, 
and needs. The so-called “estab- 
lished lines” of goods may be hard 
to get, vet smart displays and ad- 
vertising can build up patronage 
for the things that are available. 

The emphasis on “sportswear” 
in time of war, for example, can be 
reduced and the accent put on 
“warwear.” Warwear means util- 
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ity, and in wartime we can popu- 
larize the idea that it’s smart to be 
practical in clothes. It really is, 
you know. 

“Battle dress,” adopted early in 
the war by the British, is an in- 
stance of what I mean. Battle 
dress was adapted from an orig- 
inal Norwegian ski suit. The 
tunic has a waist band, two dress 
pockets, standing collar, and shirt 
cuffs. Members of the Royal 
household in England, who for- 
merly wore formal day clothing, 
have been put into battle dress for 
the duration. 

Who says the war has killed 
“style”? It is making new ones, 
for both England and Canada are 
experimenting with a civilian bat- 
tle dress modelled after that of the 
fighting men. Today, in the Unit- 
ed States, clothing worn by war 
workers reflects the influence of 
British battle dress, and a leading 
fashion expert predicts that it will 
not be long before an American- 
ized version will be worn on the 
streets by businessmen. 

Perhaps more than most retail- 
ers, the clothing merchant is 
thinking about after the war. He 
is concerned about his place in 
this post-war picture. He looks 
to the time when all the merchan- 
dise he can sell will be available; 
when there will be no price ceil- 
ings; when there will be no man- 
power problem; when there will 
be a return to our traditional sys- 
tem of competitive private enter- 
prise. 

And what does he see? 


’ 


He sees 
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AT BOB'S STORE soldiers loll or buy as they desire. An understanding lady clerk is on 
hand to help them to pick out the right sort of purchases for their favored girl friends. 


opportunity—a vast opportuni, 
—for selling new things.  Fres) 
new ideas will brighten a way. 
weary world. He sees a flood tide 
of advanced styles in wearing ap. 
parel made not only from cotton, 
wool, linen, and silk, but from ney 
materials—perfected rayon, glass 
and other wonders of the research 
laboratory. He sees an era of sales 
promotion and personal salesmap. 
ship the like of which has never 
before been known in merchap- 
dising. 

Optimistic? Perhaps. Things 
usually are never quite so good as 
we think they are going to be, nor 
quite so bad as we fear. But al] 
wars, down through the ages, have 
one thing in common. They end 
It may be a few months or it may 
be years before this war gives wa 
to peace. But it’s going to end 
and when it does we clothiers wil! 
be ready to serve. 

“Serve” is the word. Of cours 
we are out to make our living, as 
are you, but there’s more to ou 
business than selling suits and 
shirts. We help meet one of | 
manity’s fundamental needs: pro- 
tection from heat and cold. Wi 
do more: we cater to the male hu- 
man animal’s desire for self-es- 
teem, prestige. and a feeling of 
personal well-being. Maybe that 
sounds a bit like Rotary, but why 
not? A good 3.500 of us men’s 
wear retailers in North America 
are Rotarians! 

* * * 


For tips from retailers on war- 


time retailing, turn to page 56. 
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never RODUCTION lagged in one of the 


cnan- vorld’s largest powder mills, lo- 
cated in a Midwestern American 
‘hings town. Morale of workers was low, ab- 
0d as senteeism high 
e. nor \ mass meeting of 1,000 of the shop- 
ut all ‘ most of them gray-haired, agreed 
— emphatically that “This can’t go on! 
per Our boys are out there fighting, and if 
— e don’t produce, they may lose their 
die ives or be crippled.” 


Someone told them about War Dads, 
end n organization of fathers of fighting 
en which in little more than a year 
as skyrocketed to 100,000 members in 


ourst ; States. A few days later these patri- 
1. as c shopmen were wéaring insignia of 
yom mbership—an overseas cap with a 
an ie-and-white shield. 
f Quietly, without high pressure or ar- 
3 ment, these men began to suggest 
ion stepping up work for the sake of the 
We ‘oys out there.” The thousands of 
e hu- other employees—practically all of them 
I f-es- ith relatives or friends in the armed 
ig Ol rrces—heeded this deadly-in-earnest ap- 
that peal. Within a month absenteeism was 
why negligible, and output was increased 32 
nen’s percent. 
erica Two War Dads were on duty at the 
Union Station in Kansas City, Missouri, 
to help servicemen. They spotted an 
gitated Army officer running for the 
en taxi stand. No cab was in sight. Could 
NU, 


they help him? 

Get me a car or anything,” he 
begged. “My mother in California is 
lying and the plane leaves the airport 
1 15 minutes.” 

Quickly they found a policeman, who 
flagged a passing motorist. With the 

eman riding the running board, the 
river raced to the airport. The next 
day the War Dads received a telegram: 
“Arrived in time to spend an hour with 
mother before she died.” 

Stories like this are pouring into the 
War Dads’ headquarters in the Land 
Bank Building at Kansas City, reports 
H. Roe Bartle, national executive direc- 

; tor, a Past Rotary District Governor. 
Here also may be found Nat Milgram, 
the man who started the Dad movement. 

Milgram, president of a Kansas City 
grocery chain, was disturbed to the 
quick when his son wrote of the des- 
perate loneliness of his pals who get no 
mail. Research revealed that 30 percent 

is on | of the men in service get 80 percent of 
ends. | the letters; many get none at all. 


— 
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A GROUP of War Dads point out to workers what absenteeism in war plants means in the 
production of arms and other vital equipment for the men on the world’s fighting fronts. 


So Milgram brought together 40 fath 
ers of servicemen, told his story. They 
agreed to lay down a barrage of letters 
This group, the Founders’ Chapter of 
American War Dads, now has 2,000 
members. They have staged amateur 
boxing matches, with servicemen admit 
ted free, have outfitted numerous re 
reation rooms in near-by camps; have 
bought a truck and hauled scores of 
pianos, radios, pool tables, furniture, 
and tons of magazines and books to mili- 
tary camps in a radius of 100 miles 

War Dads in Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, helped women put over a Red 


Cross surgical-dressing campaign; in 
Dallas, Texas, they operate a workshop 
making knives for paratroops to cut 
themselves loose from parachutes in a 
hurry; in Newport, Rhode Island, the) 
serve Sundav-morning breakfasts to 
hundreds of soldiers and sailors and 
then take them home to dinner. Syra 
cuse, New York, War Dads will soon 
issue a weekly newspaper for all serv- 
icemen of the county. A new War Dad 
chapter has been formed in Washington, 


With Senators and Representatives as 
members 

Along three main highways to Jeffer 
son City, Missouri, are shelters erected 
} 


or sailor jerks a rope and, presto!, a sem 


y War Dads. The hitchhiking soldier 


aphore sign with the name of the town 
he’s headed for stares at the traffic. At 
Marceline, Missouri, .War Dads meet 
troop trains and load the boys up with 
apples. At Council Bluffs, lowa, they 
led in a fight against black markets. In 
Oklahoma they have committees to visit 
the bovs who have broken under mili 
tary training, and to encourage them in 
their mental and emotional battles. 
Many War Dads were warriors back 
in 1917-18. They know the post-war let 
down and are determined that this time 
their sons and other fathers’ sons won’t 
be caught in it. That’s why they’re go 
ing all-out to make jobs and to help the 
boys get them—when the time comes 


By W. F. McDermott 


Veteran Journalist and Magazine Writer 
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te the last war we lost the peace 
largely because there was little or no 
public opinion favorable to the ideal of 
bringing a better world out of the bitter 
ashes of the war. The League of Na- 
tions idea went overboard, perhaps, for 
the same reason. We had been shame- 
fully deluded and misled into the 
thought that by doing nothing we should 
return automatically to that wishful 
state so intriguingly called “normalcy.” 
But now we know better, we are more 
adequately informed, we are coming to 
realize that 
court chaos, just as we may decide. The 


we can choose Utopia or 


dice are about to be cast—from skilful 
hands a natural must now be thrown! 

Thousands of voices are being raised 
and millions of words are being written 
as to the kind of world that ought to 
follow this calamitous revolution. Not 
to heed them may mean that the next 
cycle of war will bring to civilization 
such a death-dealing blow that a dark 
age may envelop the earth and shut out 
the light for a thousand years or more. 

Most of the millions of words are 
those of hopeful goodwill. They assure 
us that a better world is both easily pos- 
sible and well within our grasp, if we 
will but reach for it. And who is there 
better able to reach for it than men of 
goodwill, such as the Rotarians of the 
world? 

Since thought and action should be 
inseparable, information is basic to ac- 
tivation. The thoughtful minds of the 
world are so easy to get in tune with, if 
we will only make the effort. To do this 
is but to open the books that contain 
their thoughts. 

So let us dust off the reading lamp, 
move it to the screened porch, send the 
kids to the movies, and get into action. 

The books here recommended are the 
créme de la créme. They represent a 
good cross section of the best contempo- 
rary thought on the quavering world in 
which we now live. 
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A World to LIVE In I mention first, 
not only because it is published by Ro- 
tary International, but because in this 
little volume are packed significant 
views by some 30 leaders of thought on 
post-war problems. Each chapter orig- 
inally appeared as an article in THE Ro- 
TARIAN. (See announcement on page 2.) 

Herbert Agar, of the Louisville (Ken- 
tucky) Courier-Journal before leaving 
for naval service abroad, again raised 
his compelling voice in a powerful vale- 
dictory. A Time for Greatness (Little, 
Brown, $2.50) was the soul-stirring re- 
sult. From platform and microphone 
Agar has challenged us to action. His 
City of Man (Viking Press, $1) was but 
an intimation of what was to follow in 
his- A Time for Greatness. This book 
you had better not touch unless you are 
whip off your coat and 
Agar certainly does 


prepared to 
spring into action! 
something to you. 

As an inspiring companion 
Faith for Living, by Lewis Mumford 
(Harcourt, Brace, $1.49), one of the 
group to present with Agar the Declara- 
World Democracy. As a for- 
Mumford has 


comes 


tion on 
ward-looking American, 
long envisioned better cities and better 
living for all Americans. His Faith for 
Living has come at a critical time, when 
we need to strengthen the buttresses of 
the spirit, and to reseat them securely 
upon that democratic base which rests 
upon the firm bottom of brotherhood. 
Only upon such a bottom can the struc- 
ture of society be maintained, and can it 
rest with unshakable security. 

The United States in a New World is 
the title of a series of reports on poten- 
tial courses for democratic action, pre- 
pared under the able auspices of For- 
tune magazine. Four of these reports 
have appeared as supplements to For- 
tune beginning with the issue of May, 
1942, when J. Relations with Britain 
appeared. This was followed by II. 
Pacific Relations, III. The Domestic 
Economy, and IV. Relations with Eu- 
rope. Others, let us hope, may be in 
prospect. Here from the codrdinated 
pens of economists, historians, and so- 
cial scientists has come an unusually 
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enlightening presentation of the pres 
scene, focused against a backdrop of 
history of America’s past relations wi; 
the other peoples of the world. Here 
a sitting each, one may get from thes 
four reports a perspective that few tex 
books could possibly afford—and this 
no time for textbooks, since the situg 
tion is changing too rapidly for them 
keep up with it. The report on 7 
Domestic Economy is of tremendous } 
ment to post-war American economi 
and social life. (Copies may be ha 
gratis, from Fortune Magazine, Rock 
feller Center, New York.) 

The American Century (Farrai 
Rinehart, $1), by Henry R. Luce, is 
little book which presents to us 
responsibility to assume the lead in th: 
building of a better world. The aut! 
may or may not have known that {§ 
years ago Ralph Waldo Emerson p 
posed to a group of young Americans 
the idea that in the past, first one | 
tion and then another had come to pla\ 
the leading role in world affairs, an 
that it was then America’s turn to as 
sume world leadership. He appealed | 
the nobility of spirit of young Americ 
then lusty and idealistic, to respond t 
the call of obligation and opportunit 
Mr. Luce sounds the same sort of 
clarion call. Not for a new Americ: 
imperialism, as some seem to think, h 
to a new magnificent obsession, for we, 
being less war weary than the rest, ai 
now in the most fortunate position | 
take the lead in world rehabilitatio 
and expansion. 

Herman Rauschning, former Pres 
dent of the Danzig Free State, similar’) 
feels that the salvation of the world | 
now the direct responsibility of America 
and Great Britain, and this feeling 
sets forth in his Redemption of Demo 
racy (Alliance Book Company, $3). 

From the World Citizens Association 
86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, have 
come three exceptionally well-docu 
mented reports: (1) The World’s Des 
tiny and the United States ($1 cloth, 50) 
paper); (2) The United Nations, Wu! 
They Are, What They May Beconi 
(25c); and (3) The United Nations, Oi 
The Way (50c). These three books wert 
put together under the able direction 0! 
Mr. Henri Bonnet. 

Also to be read with interest is Mr. 
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Ronnet’s Outlines for the Future, just 
It is likewise published by the 
World Citizens Association (25c). 

+ Since we are doubtless headed for 
many international misunderstandings, 
how to pull ourselves out of them is fast 
‘oming to be Post-War Question Number 
1, and this Harold J. Laski endeavors to 
answer in his Where Do We Go From 
Here? (Viking Press, $1.75). He ana- 
vyzes the basic causes of the coming 
international chaos and then sketches 
the kind of a world order to which we 
ought to aspire. 

Louis Adamic’s Two 
(Harper, $2.50) presents a practical plan 
whereby America may effectively par- 
ticipate in the reconstruction and re- 
habilitation of Europe through the vol- 
untary return of many competent 
Americans to the countries of their na- 
tive origin. This proposal he makes on 
the basis of his novel idea that America, 
having done much for a multitude of 
migrants, could encourage a lot of them 
to repay this debt to their mother coun- 
tries by now making the return trip to 
the Old World. 

That his publisher also felt that 
Adamic had a big idea—‘“like air con- 
ditioning Hell, or turning a Peruvian 
jungle into an amusement park’’—was 
evidenced by putting this book into pro- 
duction as it was being written. This 
bears ample testimony to the timeless- 
ness of the book. 

Clarence K. Streit’s Union Now with 
Britain (Harper, $1.75) is a book that 
has had a wide reading. (It is a later 
edition of his Union Now.) His idea has 
become the basis of a movement which 
has encircled the globe and attracted 
more than a million adherents. He pro- 
poses that English-speaking countries 
should now unite in forming the nucleus 
of a future World Federation of Nations. 

How to Win the Peace (Lippincott, 
$3) is a vigorous, dynamic, and construc- 
tive stroke for an attainable and stable 
peace proposed by a clear-thinking prac- 
tical idealist—Carl J. Hambro, president 
of the League of Nations Assembly and 
head of the Norwegian Parliament. A 
veteran of European diplomacy, he 
knows all the tricks, so he can be on 
guard against them. His insight into 
the world situation places him in posi- 
tion to speak with considerable author- 
ity, and with a deep knowledge and 
teeling of the practical technique of 
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forming the new world relationship, by 
means of which the peace, when once 
won, can stay won so as to keep the 
world from going to pot. 

Having made his escape on a ship 
bringing to America the Norwegian gold 
reserve, Mr. Hambro has been writing 
and speaking in America. Having sat 
at his feet, I appraise him as now being 
one of the great figures of the world. 
He is a man of great simplicity, with a 
vigorous clarity of thought and facility 
of convincing expression. 

His book, though profound, is highly 
readable. Its fervent feeling, its breadth 
of outline, and its plain commonsense 
make it one of the great books of the 
day—a “must” for every thoughtful per- 
son. 

Wendell L. Willkie’s One World is an- 
other current “must” book. Its spec- 
tacular sale has carried it beyond 1,200,- 
000 copies. Here is a vivid gripping ap 
peal to the best that is within us. It 
echoes the idea of a time for greatness 
—it calls for action—it is a martial call 
to peaceful arms. It shows the author 
to be a man of great heart with the kind 
of warmth that could draw the humor 
from a sick and weary world. One 
World is a superdynamic call from a 
superactivating “Amur-r-ican.’ 

As one who has evidently come to see 
all men as brothers under God, Mr. 
Willkie has 
duper reporter, 


proved himself a_ super- 


with an unlooked-for 
power of sympathetic understanding of 
the hopes and aims of the common man 
everywhere. His discovery in many 
places of “great reservoirs of goodwill 
for America” brings sharply into focus 
the expectation that the people of the 
world have in America’s coming to their 
aid at the end of the war. (Simon & 
Schuster, paper cover $1; cloth, $2.) 
Now emerging from the still unsettled 
dust of destruction, and raising its head 
clearly above the confusing cries of a 
world in labor, is the feeling that -edu- 
cational systems, particularly in the 
United States and in Britain, are in for 
a thorough overhauling. 
pansion and the changes in living that 
have come in the last quarter century 
have caused education no longer to fit 


The rapid ex- 


the needs of a fast-changing world—cer- 
tainly in America at least it has not pro- 
duced a people with a good and durable 
culture. 

Now comes Sir Richard Livingstone, 


Start Post-War Reading Now 


Here Are a Few Timely Suggestions 


By Kendall Weisiger 


president of Corpus Christi College, Ox 
ford, with a challenging call to a rede- 
sign of the whole educational scheme 
More important, he feels, to the making 
of the new world “than the equality of 
educational opportunity is the develop- 
ment of the power to use knowledge, the 
discrimination that a man develops to 
decide between good and evil, the con 
victions he develops and whether he ha 
clear values and standards by which he 
is prepared to live.” 

His little book, Education for a World 
Adrift 
1943), is sold in the United States by the 


(Cambridge University Press 


Cambridge University Department of 
the Macmillan Company ($1.25) 

Other much discussed books and 
pamphlets on this subject include: 

The World Federation Plan, by Ely 
Culbertson (World Federation, Inc., 16-A 
New York, 25c). 
World Order. by 


Dean (Foreign Policy Associa 


East 62nd Street, 
The Struggle for 
Vera M. 
tion, 22 East 38th Street, New York, 25c). 
The Peace We Fight For, by 
Motherwell (Harper, $3). 
The Problems of 


Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson (Dou- 


Hiram 


Lasting Pe ace, by 


bleday, Doran, $2) : 





ROTARIAN Weisiger, of Atlanta, Ga., an 
officer of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, is a leader in Rotary’s 
youth and post-war activities. He “subs” 
this month for “Billy’’ Phelps, who is ill. 
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Petroleum Goes to College 


T WON’T be long after this war is over 
when we shall be riding in automobiles 
powered by engines one-fourth the pres- 
ent size, some of which will have 16 
you will be able to pack one 


suit- 


cylinders 


of those motors in an- ordinary 


case. You will get at least 50 miles to 
the gallon of present-day or fighting and 
bombing aviation gasoline, with a 
smoothness of driving never dreamed of 
Your car will be equipped with 


rubber 


before. 
artificial 
100,000 miles’ 


tires made of the new 


will give at least 


It may easily be that you will 


which 
wear. 
have to buy a new car to fit your old 
tires, instead of new tires to equip your 
old car. Blowouts will be practically 
unheard of. 

Majestic palaces of the sky—as luxu- 
rious as the Normandie and Queen Mary, 
and carrying 1,000 or more passengers 
will before many years be hurtling 
through space at 500 or more miles an 
hour, making all parts of the world in 
less than 24 hours from any center of 
The 


will be crisscrossed 


atmosphere for ten 
with an 


air travel. 
miles up 
intricate pattern of flying routes, with 
different levels, like radio bands, for lo- 
cal and and freight and pas- 
senger traffic. 

These are but two of the miracles in 
after-the-war world. 


express 


store for the new 
They will be possible because of the 
refinements and new developments in 
the* mysterious fascinating black 
gold drawn from the bowels of the earth 
—crude oil. Already there are more 
than 2,000 distinct products being made 
out of that greasy, smelly substance, 
ranging from fuel for battleships to 
delicate perfumes for milady’s evening 
from Christmas candles to 


and 


charm, and 
fertilizers. 
atives, explosives, candy, and chewing 
gum are some of the other things ex- 


Floor wax, hand lotions, lax- 


tracted from it which indicate its almost 


infinite possibilities. 

Oil being so vital not only to the war, 
but to the better life we hope to have 
when it is won, it is natural to ask: Will 








our supply of petroleum stand the 
drain? I think so. 

The United States, alone, has more 
than 375,000 oil wells with capacity of 
more than 4 million barrels of petro- 
leum a day. It controls two-thirds of 
the world’s oil.* There are doubtless 
millions of acres of oil-producing ter- 
ritory in the Western Hemisphere not 
yet discovered or developed, upon which 
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America’s 14-billion-dollar industry— 
spending 100 millions a year in research 
—can draw. Many other parts of the 
earth should prove to be not less rich. 
And— 

Oil is probably being produced by 
Nature faster than it is being consumed 
by man. 

Investigations have brought to light 
facts regarding earth processes which 
convince us that oil is constantly being 
formed. This theory of continual petro- 
leum formation is supported by the fact 
that oceans, lakes, and rivers today 
abound with fish and mollusks resem- 
bling those found in petroleum-bearing 
formations. We find myriads of micro- 
scopic creatures, such as foraminifera, 
* For the story of the great east Texas oil 
field see Black Gold at Kilgore, by Helena 
Huntington Smith, May, 1942, Rorarian. 

+ Diatoms are brown, one-celled plants. 
They grow in jellylike masses in both fresh 
and salt water and are food for small ani- 
mals which, in turn, are food for fish. The 
shells of diatoms are composed of. silica 
(sandy substance) which will not dissolve in 
water, hence deposit at the bottom of bodies 
of water. Most geologists and chemists be- 
lieve petroleum is formed from decomposed 
organic matter such as diatoms (perhaps un- 
der pressure and heat, possibly with the sil- 
ica of the shells acting as a catalytic agent), 
which is then absorbed by porous, sedimen- 
tary (water formed—i.e., not volcanic) rock. 
Because oil floats on water, great water pres- 
sure within the earth can force the oil into 
an inverted geologic saucer (called a dome) 
where it is trapped until tapped by oil drills 
and brought to the surface. Modern (geo- 
physical) oil prospecting is done by an elec- 
tronic device which records differences in 
vibrations, set off by small explosions, as 
they move through earth, rock, and under- 
ground “pools” of oil. 
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radiolaria, and diatoms,t which are ide 
tical in body structure with fossils } 
the Monterey shale of the Santa Mar; 
fields of California and other I-pr 
ducing structures. Such _ diatoms 
scooped alive from the ocean tod 
yield about 2 percent of oil by ethe 
extraction, although they contain aboy 
16 percent organic material. 

Yielding 2 percent of oil, the diatom; 
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in the Monterey shale (which consti 
tutes a bed 800 square miles in extent 
and half a mile thick in one section of 
California) would produce 2 billion bai 
rels of oil. Present-day sedimentatio1 
of organic matter is occurring in close 
basins of the North American Conti 
nental Shelf, particularly along the west 
ern coast of California. In other oceans 
and in the deeper waters along the Wes! 
Coast, diatoms are depositing, with o1 
ganic content constantly increasing. 

From the foregoing we may conclud 
that Nature is producing oil at a faste! 
rate than gas pressure or pump strokes 
can bring it to the earth’s surface. What 
man has secured is not comparable i 
volume with what has been produced 
and still is being produced by natural 
forces. Nature is prodigal. So we ma\ 
take heart for the future—but now let's 
review the major uses to which we ar‘ 
putting petroleum. 

Motor Fuel. Literally, oil is the new 
fuel for the new age. I say “new age’ be 
cause as a noted scientist has 
“1940 is already antiquity.” Aviatio! 
motors in use today are as radicall) 
improved over the 1940 models as the 
1940 products were over 1915 types 
Fuel for those motors not only has 
kept pace with them, but has gon 
ahead. The 100-plus octane gasoline 
which 12 years ago cost $10 a gallon to 
manufacture in laboratories and now 
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and the other 2,000 oil products as anything but crude! 


15 or 20 cents in refineries, will 
er your car of the future. It will 
give you 100 percent more mileage per 
gallon, longer wear, quicker pickup, 
re carrying power, smoother riding, 
a power you've never before known 
at the wheel. A foretaste of it is indi- 
cated in the comparative aviation rec- 
ords of 100-octane gas compared to 87- 
octane used in a bombing plane. With 
s7-octane gas it took 19 minutes for the 
plane to reach an altitude of 26,000 
feet; with 100-octane gas it was done in 
12 minutes! With the inferior fuel the 
plane reached a 33,000-foot ceiling, but 
with the newer gas it touched 37,000 


a 


feet! * 

But in the laboratories has been de- 
veloped a fuel much superior even to 
the best now used in fighters and bomb- 
ers. So when you think of your automo- 
bile of a few years hence, picture it with 
a supercharged motor operating on 120- 
octane or better gasoline—and with a 
body of light metals, plastic, or plywood 
with transparent corner posts to give 
you unobstructed vision of the highway. 

Probably your son’s family or busi- 
ness car won’t be a car at all, but an 
airplane. The war is producing a gen- 
eration as much at home among the 
birds as you are among your sluggish 
fellow mortals who move about on the 
earth. 

Lubricants. No wheel would turn, 
no machine would operate, time itself 
would stop (I’m thinking of watches 
and clocks! ), if our lubricants were sud- 
denly to be exhausted. And the primary 
source of lubricants is petroleum. In 
normal times in the United States, for 
every 25 gallons of gasoline consumed a 
gallon of lubricating oil is needed. 

Today we virtually hand-tailor lubri- 
cants for specific uses. Those used in 
wartime aviation must do their job 
when the plane is in the frigid strato- 
sphere as well as when, a few minutes 
later, it may be zooming over a torrid 
desert—a possible 200-degree variation! 
Many new processes had to be developed 
and products synthesized to take the 
punishment of tanks, ships, and the 
newer tools of industry operating at 

high speeds and enormous temperatures. 

In this, chemicals added to lubricating 
oils have proved useful. Many of these 
compounds contain phosphorus, chlo- 
rine, sulphur, oxygen, etc. So-called de- 
tergents in high-speed Diesel engines 
keep the sludge from building on the 
rings by their washing effect. 

One of the most difficult problems the 
oil chemist has to face is to produce 
superfine lubricants required for mod- 
ern guns, exceedingly delicate watch- 
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Think of the new 100-octane gas powering modern planes 
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es, chronometers, and _ other instru- 
ments required in the modern fighter, 
bomber, and transport planes. In peace- 
time some superfine watch lubricants 
were marketed as $300 a 
gallon! 
Rubber. 
for 100,000 serv- 
ice. They are a reasonable expectation 
because we can with petroleum make 
a rubber much better than that ob- 


tained from trees and plants. 


for as much 
I have mentioned tires good 


miles of trouble-free 


Neoprene rubber is based upon 
acetylene, which for years has been 
produced almost entirely from _ coal 


and limestone in electric furnaces, but 
is now being synthesized in part from 
petroleum and _ natural Thiokol 
rubber is manufactured from ethylene 


gas. 





derived from the cracking of oil, chlo- 
rine, and sulphur; Buna § rubber is pro- 
duced from styrene from coal and petro- 
leum, and butadiene is derived from 
grain alcohol and petroleum.7 


* The story of the development of high- 
octane gasoline appeared in THE RoTARIAN 
for January, 1941, Faster Than Bullets, by 
William F. McDermott. 

+ For a more complete account of syn- 
thetic rubbers, see Stretching Our Rubber, 
by Curtis Fuller, June, 1943, RoTarian. 


By Gustav Egloff 


President, American Institute of Chemists; 
Research Director, Universal Oil Products Co. 


Rubber demands are increasing as 


the tremendous flow of airplanes, tanks, 
trains, and 


the 


rotor trucks, ships, 


gun 
mountings pour out of factories. 
Medium-size tanks require 500 pounds of 
rubber, and the gasoline tank of a Fly- 
ing Fortress uses the same amount. Gas 
masks require three-quarters of a pound 
each, While battleships use up to 75 tons 


of rubber each. Excavation trucks used 


by the Army with tire diameters of 
nearly ten feet require 3,500 pounds. 
Blimps and barrage balloons, rubber 


boats, rafts, vests and suits for 


fliers, 


safety 


and hospital supplies—all these 
demand for 
We'll 


and when peace 


presage a terrific wartime 


petroleum-based rubber. need 


850,000 tons next vear 


comes once again to our world, we can 


be assured that the need will not be 


less. 

(Note in passing: Ironically, press dis- 
Kast 
the Japanese are cracking rubber to pro- 


soline and othe 


patches from the Far indicate that 


duce ga oils, while we 


crack petroleum to produce rubber! 
This may be an indication that the Japa- 
nese are 
the fact 
Far Eastern oil fields of the Dutch and 
British.) 

Food Supply. 


running short on oil despite 


that they have taken over the 


When oil is cracked to 
produce motor fuel, olefinic gases are 
by-products. These gases, such as ethy- 
lene, propylene, and butylene, hasten 
fruit ripening and growth. Ethylene 


was first used to ripen oranges rapidly, 


=” 


Cartoons by Ray Inman 


by putting a tent over each tree or stor- 
ing the unripe fruit in a room and adding 
a small percentage of ethylene. By the 
use of this method of ripening, the fruit 
could be shipped without loss due to rot- 
ting. 

The growth of potatoes has been dou- 
bled when the seedlings have been treat- 
ed with ethylene. And the potatoes 
grown proved to be more numerous and 
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larger and contained a higher. percent- 
age of vitamin C. 

The Russians have’shown that buty- 
Jene gas has a stimulating effect on the 
growth of such trees as apple, apricot, 
pear, cherry, plum, peach, and walnut. 
The method of treating a tree is to en- 
tent for two weeks vefore 


close it in a 


the normal leafing time. Lutylene is 


passed into the tent in small quantities. 

Acetylene, now from petro- 
leum, is being used in Australia to in- 
crease the growth of pineapple plants. 


In California, fruit orchards are fertil- 


coming 


ized by ammonia added to the irrigation 


water, this ammonia being produced 
from the nitrogen in the air and the hy- 
drogen from the cracking of petroleum. 

Health Protection. 
how a film of oil in swamps, stagnant 
pools, and other dark,-damp places will 
destroy But 


that’s only a beginning in the usage of 


Everyone knows 


mosquito-breeding beds. 
oil to combat man’s tiny foes. 
but | 
being used to fight or 


I can’t reveal details, can say 


that oil is 
control many diseases and mosquitoes, 


now 


rats, leeches, fleas, flukes, bats, and a 
host of other unseen or small enemies 
of our fighting men. When the war ends, 
we shall have an amazing arsenal of oil 
and chemical dust and insect sprays 
which may do much to make the Tropics 
habitable. 

Et Cetera. To list all the 
petroleum has brought to man would 


For example, there’s 


benefits 


fill this magazine. 
a new grease which enables a submarine 
to submerge without leaving a telltale 
It lubricates 
are re- 


smear of oil on the water. 


exposed parts, but when bits 
leased, they do not float; they sink be- 
low the surface. 

Then 
of metals out 
for cutting 
transformers and cables that snake un- 


are oils for the flotation 
of their native ores, and 


insulating 


there 


steel, and for 
der streets; asphalt for roads and roofs, 
and wax for paper; cosmetics and chew- 
ing gum; tree sprays and cleaning flu- 
ids; refrigerants and antifreeze com- 
pounds; paints and varnishes; impreg- 
nators for matches; rustproofing and 
preservatives for wood and eggs; cow 
sprays and battery-sealing compounds; 
and innumerable plastic objects for 
house and car. 

This hop-skip-and-jump 
petroleum’s usefulness to man may raise 
in your mind questions about the his- 
tory of this versatile commodity. I know 
veterans of the American Civil War who 
are still jiving and who remember when 
there was no such thing as an “oil in- 
dustry.” Yet oil has been known to 
and used by man since earliest an- 
tiquity. 

Archaeologists have dug up _ petro- 
leum-bearing vessels dating back to the 
time of Abraham on the ancient site of 
Ur in Chaldea. Egyptians more than 
7,000 years ago used oil in their amaz- 


survey of 
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never equalled — embalming 
process. (The modern counterpart of 
that is the preservation of eggs by coat- 
ing them with paraffin oil.) Babylon 
was surrounded by a wall, the bricks of 
which were cemented with an oil com- 
position. The Phoenicians about 5,000 
year's ago used boats sealed against leaks 
with an oil product. 

The Chinese are known to have drilled 
wells for oil for fuel as early as two 
centuries before Christ. Pliny, the his- 
torian, tells how in the Ist Century 
near the city of Samosatis there was a 
pond “yielding a kind of slimy mud, 
which burns even though water is cast 
upon it. Only dirt will quench it.” He 
also records that petroleum was used for 
light and that “oil obtained from Sicily 
was burned in the lamps of the temple 
of Jupiter.” During the Crusades in the 
Middle Ages naphtha from petroleum 
was employed in crude “flame throwers” 
in the defense of Constantinople. Marco 
Polo in the 13th Century wrote of a pool 
of oil in Armenia which was “good for 
burning and for the cure of distemper 
in men and cattle.” Three centuries ago 


ing—and 


there was an extensive oil industry in 
Baku on the Caspian Sea. 
The first oil discovery by a white man 





in America was made at a spot near the 
present Cuba Lake, New York, in 1627 
by a missionary priest. Other “oil 
springs” were reported later, and it was 
revealed that Indians used the substance 
for toothaches and headaches. In 1753 
George Washington learned of the ex- 
istence of petroleum in western Penn- 
sylvania while on a visit there; he got 
hold of some of the oil lands and held 
them as an investment. He listed them 
in his will—including a “burning 
spring.” During the Revolutionary War 
American troops bathed in oil from Oil 
Creek and, according to General Benja- 
min Lincoln, “were relieved from rheu- 
matic pains, and those who sampled the 
oil internally found it a gentle purge.” 
Indians to the west sold “fossil oil,” good 
as a medicine and as an illuminant, to 
white men at $20 a quart, bartering 
“fire water” as an equivalent. 

In 1828 Pittsburgh gave thought to 


lighting its streets with oil lamps. [py 
1829 a Kentuckian, boring for salt water. 
evidently struck a “gusher” because 4 
newspaper reported that “the discharges 
were by floods, at intervals of from ty 
to five minutes, each flow vomiting 
forth many barrels of pure oil and the 
flow continuing for three or four weeks 
finally subsiding into a constant streain 
Oil drained into the Cumberland Rive: 
and was set on fire, the river “burning 
for more than 40 miles. 

Thus centuries of “toying” 
vast possibility went on until 1859, when 
“Drake’s Folly” launched one of the 
greatest and most romantic industries 
of all time. Salt-well drillers of Penn. 
sylvania had long been troubled by a 
thick, greasy substance infiltrating their 
wells and destroying them. A shrewd 
merchant came along, bottled the stuff, 
and sold it as a medicine, ‘“‘Kier’s Rock 
Oil.” A New York lawyer saw a chance 
for profits and hired an ex-conductor to 
bore for oil. The wildcatting was la. 
belled ‘“Drake’s Folly,” named after the 
man who drilled the 69-foot well and 
brought it in on August 27, 1859. But 
from it sprang a boom that for fantastic 
results far surpasses any gold rush or 
diamond find known to history. As one 
historian records, “Almost overnight the 
new-born industry became a_ bawdy, 
brawling, prodigal youth. Quiet Penn. 
sylvania villages awoke to find thei 
population multiplied a hundredfold, 
swarming with gamblers and swindlers 
as well as honest, but venturesome, 
men impatiently seeking a quick fortune 
in rivers of oil.” 

Just one year later — 1860—an oil 
shortage was predicted! “Authorities” 
held that the crude-oil production of 
500,000 barrels a year would soon ex- 
haust the natural supply. This dire pre- 
diction of “The end is in sight!” has 
been repeated about every five years— 
yet now nearly a billion and a half bar- 
rels are extracted from the ground an- 
nually in the United States, whose 
known reserves are more than 20 billion 
barrels. Right now there is a “short- 
age” because of inadequate transporta- 
tion facilities,* but I venture the pre- 
diction that as we return to peacetime 
conditions, unknown resources _ will 
carry America for many years to come. 
With Nature constantly creating new 
reservoirs, the world outlook for petro- 
leum is good. 

I have ridden in oxcarts at 15 miles 
a day and in automobiles that do 500 
easily. Now planes fly 5,000 miles in 
24 hours. In such facts I see an omen 
of the future. What man has achieved 
is but a hint and a guide post of what 
is to come as we further explore the 
possibilities in hydrocarbons and learn 
of their usefulness for the human race. 


With a 


*The oil-transportation problem was 
charted by Arthur M. Lockhart in Gettin 
Oil When It’s Needed, August, 1942, Ro- 
TARIAN. 
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One-Time Hypodermic. To meet the 
ds of medical officers in the field, a 
hypodermic has been designed to 
used once and then discarded. The 
ution of the drug to be administered 
enclosed in a sealed glass ampoule 
th a needle attached by a synthetic- 
ber tube. The whole is sterilized 
nd packaged ready for instant use. To 
e an injection, the needle is inserted 
the patient and the tip of the glass 
poule is broken inside the connect- 
: elastic tube by a flick of the finger. 
under pressure in the ampoule 
shes the solution through the needle 
ito the patient. A filter prevents glass 
agments from reaching the needle. 


s 


® Mica Protects Skin. Workers in a 
number of industries are exposed to 
materials which sometimes cause rashes 
ff the skin that are_always uncomfort- 
able and sometimes serious. Numerous 
protective measures are employed to 
prevent contact with the irritant. Lat- 
est of these is a cosmetic cream con- 
taining extremely fine platelets of mica 
which overlap on the user’s skin into a 
protecting layer like fish scales. Inci- 
dentally, the mica used is not suited for 
normal use. 


@ Soap-Washcloth. A new type of 
vashecloth is made from paper having 
high strength when wet and saturated 
with soap. It is discarded after use. 
High wet strength paper is proving val- 
uable in many types of packages as well 
as in absorbent paper products. 


® Waterproof Envelopes. To insure 
shipping dacuments against possible 
damage by water, the United States 
Navy has adopted a new type of water- 
proof envelopes in which to enclose 
them. The envelopes are made of two 
layers of Kraft paper with an asphalt 
layer between. In them invoices, in- 
spector’s reports, and similar documents 
are nailed directly to boxes containing 
shipments and are thus safe from loss 
or damage. 


® Camouflage Ponchos. Because plas- 
tie-coated fabric, now used instead of 
rubber for military rain wear, is light 
colored, camouflage colors can be ap- 
plied more effectively than to replaced 
rubber. Thus each side of soldiers’ pon- 
chos can be given treatment for low 
Visibility in a different background. 
When not used for rain protection or 
camouflage, the poncho forms half of a 
pup tent. 


® Improving Clays. Clays from differ- 
ent deposits possess different textures, 
and since many applications of clays 
depend ‘upon texture, each clay is more 
or less limited in its uses. Recent in- 
vestigations by the United States Bureau 
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of Mines reveal that so-called “hard” 
clays of limited value can be improved 
by milling processes to enlarge their 
usefulness. After treatment, they can 
be used much as soft clays are in paper, 
rubber, and ceramics. 


@® Transparent Lunch Boxes. War's ef- 
fect on businesses often takes queer 
turns. The annoying ceremony of. in- 
specting workers’ lunches in war plants 
for contraband has created a demand for 
lunch boxes fabricated from transparent 
plastic sheets instead of metal, which in 
turn has revived a neighborhood indus- 
try previously in danger of strangula- 
tion for want of unobtainable sheet 
metal. The transparent boxes allow in- 
spectors at plant gates to do their job 
quickly without pawing through the 
contents. When peace comes, there will 
probably be a demand for these neat 
lunch boxes too great for the neighbor- 
hood shop to supply. 


Joining sheets of 
been 


@ Sewing by Radio. 
plastics into useful articles has 
greatly simplified and quickened by a 
new type of sewing machine employing 
heat-generating electric waves instead 
of thread. In operation, the seam to be 
joined is fed between two small motor- 
driven wheels, each connected to one 
side of a high-frequency electric circuit. 
Heat generated in the seam itself fuses 
the two parts together without cement 
or thread. The new technique is re- 
ported to be faster and more efficient 
than more accustomed methods. It can 
be applied to any of the heat-softening 
(thermoplastic) synthetics, such as viny- 
lite, koroseal, pliofilm, and others. 


@ Canned Fishing. Latest commodities 
to go into cans are fishing tackle and 
gear to be used in lifeboats to supply 
food for the ship wrecked. All the essen- 
tials for successful fishing are included 
—lines, hooks, lures, spears, and gaffs. 
The canned tackle is now being put into 
lifeboats of the United States Navy and 
Maritime Service as standard equip- 
ment. 


@ Plastic Fire Nozzles. Fire-fighting 
equipment for industrial and_ institu- 
tional buildings now is being supplied 
with plastic nozzles to replace metals. 
The permanent resistance to corrosion 
of the new nozzles, their ability to with- 
stand denting, and their attractive ap- 
pearance without polishing may make 
the substitution permanent. 


@ Done with Mirrors. Reduction of 
both time and labor is accomplished by 
the use of mirrors to place accurately 
the sights on modern Garand rifles. The 
older methed required two men, a rifle 
range, and the firing of 13 rounds of 
live ammunition. Now a light beam is 





projected through the bore and bys 
means of suitable mirrors is reflected 
onto a screen which also shows images 
of the sights. Since all images are en- 
larged, accuracy in setting the sights is 
improved and both time and space used 
by the young woman who does the job 
are materially reduced. The mirrors are 
placed originally by inserting a tested 
master rifle in the gauge 


@ New Sulta Drug. Latest addition to 
the list of invaluable sulfa drugs, called 
“sulfamerazine,” is expected to rival the 
already established sulfadiazine. In ad 
dition to these two, the family now com 
prises four others: sulfanilamide, svifa 
pyridine, sulfathiazole, and sulfaguani 
dine. Together they constitute probably 
our most important weapons against in 
fectious diseases. 


@ Synthetic-Rubber Progress. The re 
cent America’s im- 
mense synthetic-rubber plants makes an 
opportunity to lift a little the veil of 
secrecy around this vital war develop 
ment. This plant, in West Virginia, will 
produce about 90,000 long tons of GR-S 
rubber annually. That is about one- 
seventh of the country’s peacetime de- 
mand, enough to make 16 million pas- 
senger-car tires and equal to the output 
of 270,000 acres of rubber plantation in 
the Far East. Such a plantation would 
require a labor force of 90,000 men and 
would cost nearly one and a half times 
as much as this chemical plant. The 
synthetic plant occupies about 40 acres 
and will employ about 1,500 men and 
women 


opening of one of 


@ Ice Anesthesia. Immersion of an in- 
jured leg or arm in ice for an hour or 
two has been found to produce effective 
anesthesia for surgical The 
advantages of the method include vir- 
tual absence of shock. Steps are being 
taken to promote its use in military sur- 
gery and generally. 
* a * 


purposes. 


Address any inquiries to the Peeps 
Department, THE ROTARIAN MAGAZINE, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Photo: Standard Oil Co, (N. J.) 








SPHERICAL storehouse for the highly volatile 
products used in the final steps in manufac- 


turing 100-octane aviation gasoline. The 
ball shape offsets the high pressures created. 
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A Fireside Forum 
on Post-War Problems 


a MEN began to arrive at 7:30, and 


y 8 o'clock the room was full \ fire 
thundered on the hea pipes 
glowed , and cigars had already 
grown an ash. Then our host got up, 


velcomed us, and put us forthwith into 
the hands of a discussion leader who, 


for the next three hours, was to referee 
one of the briskest verbal “free-for-alls”’ 


it has ever been my fortune to audit. 


Thus had begun what Rotarians of 
Chicago, Illinois, call a “fireside smoker”’ 
a meeting of one of the 28 neighbor- 


100d fellowship groups in which they 
foregather once each month to enlarge 


Rotary acquaintance and to swap opin 


ns. It was all new to me Not so to 
them. They've been marking the cal- 
endar for these neighborly evenings for 
five years now (and Rotarians in 


Seattle, roronto, Toledo and other 


places have been doing some thing like 


it for almost as long or longer). Yet 
this vear something new has _ been 
added in Chicago. A handbook! Yes, 


1 World to LIVE In, the small volume 
ROTARIAN’S 


which reprints 30 of TH 
stirring articles on the 


one Chi- 


most thought 


post-war world, “That book,” 


$4 


cago Rotarian told me, “has done more 
to whip up interest and to keep our 
‘bull sessions’ on the track than any- 
t’s little, but it’s mighty.” 

Every 


thing else. 

I soon saw what he meant. 
man in the crowd at the smoker I’m 
describing had a copy of A World to 
LIVE In in his hands. Not only that. 
He’d read it, too—at least the first two 
which our host of the 
McLain, had “as 


chapters in it, 
evening, Harold O. 
signed” in his letter of invitation. Thus, 
when Alfred P. 
Haake told the men at the start that 


Discussion Leader 
they’d stick pretty close to the sub- 


“human they knew 


rights,” 


And were they ready? 


ject of 
what he meant. 

Someone has said that where all think 
alike, no one thinks very much. 
Brother, by that standard there was 
plenty of thinking that night! What 
was “reasonable” to one man about, 
say, the profit motive, or education, or 
social guarantys, or government control 
was “pure bosh” to another. Yet some- 
how before the evening ended the men 
had taken a long hard concerted look 
at tomorrow—when the boys come 
home and the war plants close. Now 





COPIES of A World to LIVE In go like hot 
cakes at Chicago Rotary Club meetings when 
the book is made the official text for the 
Club's fireside forums. Then President 
E. B. Moran does his bit to stimulate sales. 


these Rotarians had done nothing any 
other Rotary Club large or small can- 
not do. They’d found, as has many a 
Club, that A World to LIVE In is an 
able discussion primer—and then they'd 
pumped away. 

Finest part of it all—second maybe 
to the delicious refreshments—was the 
closing note. “Gentlemen,” one of the 
guests remarked, “we've argued tonight 
—and not without 
warmth. Yet at no 
strain upon our 
friendship. It is, I 
think, a little the 
stronger for it.” 

—YOURS, THE 
SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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DISCUSSION leader tonight is Rotarian Dr. Alfred P. Haake, an IN A CHAT-in-the-hall, M. D. Vail makes a point, and counts it, as 
association executive and radio-forum moderator. He heads a panel L. D. Jensen ponders it. . . . Then (below) the forum opens up. Ro 


of leaders the Chicago Club has set up for its fireside forums. tarians of suburban Highland Park, where the host lives, are gui 


dent 
1les 











SIDNEY Stackler and E. W. Sundell trace an A World to LIVE In “IT INDUCES talk," agree Club Secretaries P. H. Ewen, of High 
article to its source, The Rotarian. Rex Rathbun tunes in other talk. land Park, and George L. Treadwell, of Chicago, thumbing the book 


“AS I SEE it, fellows " It's Stanley R. DORSEY Husenetter wouldn't miss this for HOST McLAIN is himself in top form, his 
Clague, the Club’s President for 1943-44. anything. He’s a Highland Park Rotarian. interlined handbook hinting of long study 


BUT THE inner man, too, must be fed, a need amply anticipated by the host's kind lady. . . . Soon it's “So long! See you next month at Joe's. 


, 4 ‘“ : ‘ ; 
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D ce IN southern California, almost 
on the Mexican border, is El Cajon 
(pronounced el ka-hone’), population 
» 300. The 50-some Rotarians there don’t 
gripe, come what may. 

When they lost their regular meet- 
ng place recently, they looked about 
The public library would do, if—. A 
$3,590 donation helped them erase that 
‘if’ and they remodelled the building 
It will have a U.S.O. for which 
Rotarians helped supply equipment (the 
Federal Security Agency gave $7,000). 
Leasing Library Park for 20 years made 
it available to all organizations. 

El Cajon Rotarians 
time war-activity program. 
tures give a hint of its scope 
arry a timely suggestion to you and to 
your Rotary Club! 


wing, 


full- 


These pic- 


sponsor a 


and may 





FREE legal advice to servicemen is 
but one function of the Club’s Vo- 
cational Service Committee. Here 
are Club Secretary Hunter, Past 
President Reed, Vocational Service 
Chairman Mathews, and a visitor. 


THIS aircraft-warning service ob 
servation post (right) is manned by 
Rotarians and Boy Scouts, the lat 
ter on duty daily as observers and 
messengers. The Scouts meet in a 
log cabin given by the Rotarians 


THEY'RE scrappers, these members 
of El Cajon’s Boy Scout troop 
Here they are while deep in the 
recent scrap drive. (They collected 
200 tons of metal.) They distribute 
civilian-defense pamphlets, are now 
busy helping with the harvests. 
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Young ‘Tars’' Get On the St. Lawrence 
Rotary Island River just off GAn- 

\NOQUE, ONT., CANADA, 
lies a beautiful 50-acre wooded island 
The GANANOQUE Rotary Club owns it and 
used it fora camp until recently. Now it 


has been loaned to the Dominion Gov- 


ernment for the duration and has been 
Canadian Sea 


organized into a Royal 


Cadet camp, where teen-aged tars-in-the- 


making get two-week periods of inten- 
sive training. The camp, or “ship” in 
naval jargon, is one of the largest of 15 


uch naval training ‘centers in the Do- 
minion, accommodating 300 cadets, 12 to 


18 years of age, and officers with naval 


ratings. Angus MacDonald, Minister of 
Naval Affairs, and other officials and of- 
ficers officially opened the camp. Upon 
the invitation of naval officials, Ro- 
tarians attending the 170th District as- 
sembly made a complete inspection of 


the camp 


Krom the American 
Red Cross field di- 
rector at the OAK- 
LAND, CALIF., Naval Hospital recently 
came a letter of thanks to BERKELEY Ro- 


Here's Fun in Bed 
for Sick Sailors 


tarians. She wrote on behalf of patients 
who received $100 from the Club for the 
purchase of handcraft materials. It 
made possible a program for ambulatory 
and bed patients which includes weav- 
ing, leatherwork, belt knotting, painting 
and sketching, clay modelling, and wood 
burning 


Using a farm wagon 
to solve gasoline and 
tire problems was 
the ingenious scheme followed when 25 
Rotarians and guests of MANCHESTER, 
Conn., travelled to the,local country club 


It's Fun to Ride 
a 4-Horse Shay 


eporter 











for a recent meeting. In a big farm 
wagon drawn by four horses, members 
had a fine time coming and going. They 
fully endorse it and—what’s more—they 
plan to do it again! 


Youth Are the The Youth Service 
‘Big Shots’ Here Committee of the 
CRANFORD, N. J., Ro- 


tary Club is no idle group. Five boys 
were sent to camp for two-week periods 
this Summer. At the Club meeting dur- 
ing Youth Week, senior high-school stu- 
dents serving as the municipal township 
committee for a day conducted the pro- 
gram and took over the official positions. 
The Club also held a treasure hunt for 
elementary-school children, its annual 
trout-fishing contest, and an essay con- 
test on “Youth’s Part in a Democracy at 
War.” 


In 110 pages of inter- 
esting text and pic- 
tures the KANSAS 
City, Mo., Rotary Club has published its 
history. Entitled Annals of Rotary in 
Kansas City, Missouri, since 1910, the 
book summarizes the high points of the 
Club’s history since the Club was organ- 
ized in 1910 (58 members), up to the 
present year (377 members). Included 
are brief autobiographical sketches by 
each living ex-President and biographies 
of those deceased. 


K. C. Rotarians 
Publish History 


Fighting Men Soldiers and sailors 
‘Smoke Up’ like to smoke, and 

many Rotary Clubs 
send them cigarettes. For example: 


Botivar, Mo., Rotarians, in conjunction 
With the local chapter of War Dads, col- 
lected $103 for cigarettes for armed 
forces overseas. .. . In EVANSVILLE, IND., 


Phote: Day 
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FOR RECRUITING nurses, St. Louis, Mo., Ro- 
tarians receive a community-service award. 
Here Miss Mary Heileman, the Club's first 
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nurse, presents certificates of honor to Nurse 
Committeemen. Louis L. Roth, 1942-43 
Club President (beside her) smiles approval. 


Rotarians sent 1,000 packs of cig 

to men in overseas service. 

TON, N. J., Rotarians collected § 
dimes in 14 months, used it for cig 
rettes and gifts for servicemen \ 

at their Club and for books of 
tickets for soldiers at a near-by c¢: 


Here’s the } 
story of how R 
tarians  helpe: 
put a town back on its feet after depr 
sions, hurricanes, political faction 
floods laid it low. The town of 
Rivers, MAss., had all the above a 


Rotarians Help 
Revive a Town 











“BOSSY’S” in her grave, but her bell tolls 
on, at least for the duration, for Hershey 
Pa., Rotarians. Their Club’s sponsor, the 
Rotary Club of Elizabethtown, presented it 


a result was dwindling to a ghost con 
munity. Rotarians and other business 
men of near-by PALMER, MAss., con 
ferred with the THREE Rivers Cham)» 
of Commerce and did some planning an 
hard work. Today four vita! war indus- 
tries have replaced the low-waged cot- 
ton business, welfare rolls have been un- 
loaded, and a varied industrial progran 
gives promise of prosperity to the town 

It was worked out this way: By 
means of a community corporation, citi 
zens bought stock to revitalize local in 
dustry. Pledges of $15,000 were mad 
and the Palmer Industries, Inc., was 
founded in THREE Rivers. Old buildings 
were repaired and four new industries 
employing 1,200 people, were set up t 
produce machine tools, glider fusilages 
cardboard containers, and bandages fo! 
the armed forces. 


For more than a de 
ade the Rotary Clu! 
of ToLepo, Outro, has 
held an annual series of “fireside meet: 
ings” in the homes of members. Are 
they fruitful? MHere’s a sample of the 
results: The first such series, in 1933, 
featured discussion of the National Pro- 


Toledo Likes Its 
Fireside Forums 
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survey of the 
It was revealed 


Association’s 

juvenile court. 
the local judge had failed to follow 
recommendations, so a 
. of Rotarians organized a finance 


survey's 


nittee, raised funds to inform the 
ns, and elected a new judge for the 
Today the local juvenile court is 
ff the country’s finest. At the most 
t series of meetings Walter D. 
of Montcuair, N. J., Past Presi- 
of Rotary International, led dis- 
ions on “Rotary’s Role in Post-War 
ning.” Each of the 200 members 
ittending was called upon to express his 
nion on the vital subject. 


Congratulations and 
best wishes to the 
folowing 14 new 
Clubs recently admitted to membership 

Rotary International: 
Pa.; Holly Ridge, N. C.; Pembroke, Ont., 


Greetings to 
| 4 New Clubs! 


Robesonia, 


Canada; Rochester, Tex.; Summerside, 
» &—. L, Canada; Renton, Wash.; New 
stle, N. B., Canada; Picton, Ont., Can 
ada; Montmagny, Que., Canada; Mont 
Joli, Que., Canada; Hershey, Pa.; 
Louiseville, Que., Canada; Springhill, 
N. S., Canada; Upper Sandusky, Ohio; 
San Justo, Argentina; Finsbury, Eng 
and; Bhuj, India;~> Celaya, Mexico; 
Campo-Maior, Brazil; Monte Caseros 
\rgentina; Lagos de Moreno, Mexico; 


Lambayeque, Peru; Hutt, New Zealand; 
\lexandria, New Zealand; Woodville. 
New Zealand; Wagner, So. Dak.; Ma 
tane, Que., Canada; Baie Comeau, Que 
Kannapolis, N. C.; Gustine 
Sédertalje, Sweden; Zitacuaro, 


Canada; 
Calif. ; 
Mexico. 

Felicitations to the Rotary Club of 
Dothan, Ala., upon the celebration of its 
25th anniversary in September! 


It’s really something 
write home 

about” when all Past 
Presidents of a 13-year-old Rotary Club 
are present at a meeting. That’s what 
happened in PUENTE, CALIF., at the Club’s 
last meeting of the 1942-43 Rotary year. 
When the meeting closed, there were 14 
Past Presidents there—for at the follow- 
ing meeting the 1943-44 President would 
be in the chair. All but one of them are 
still active. 


Lucky They All 
Didn't Preside! 


eo 





‘At Home’ Week An“open-house” plan 
Primes Fellowship furthered the Club 
Service and Voca- 
tional Service Objects in the Rotary 
Club of CHARLESTON, ILL., during the past 
year. Each Club member was “‘at home”’ 
at his place of business for one specified 
week, while other members paid him a 
social call. The host Rotarian reported 
at the following Club meeting on the 
number of visitors and his experiences 
while “at home.” Two of the members 
made every visit of the year, 50 in all. 
Many others missed but one or two. 


Knowing how much 
“little things” count, 
the Rotary Club of 
MILTon, Mass., gives a package contain- 
ing cigarettes, candy, and gum to each 
selectee leaving its city and near-by 
RANDOLPH. Money for the gifts is raised 


Gifts to Men 
Donning Khaki 
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ng among 


members at Club me 
l.elped too—by sel 


by passing a small cash registe 
igs. Their wives 


ationed foods at 





a ladies’ night pai Besides this, Club 
members turn out to give newly in 
ducted men a send-off. The War Service 
Committee also entertains servicemen 
from near-by camps at luncheons, and 


worked with the Red Cross to supply 


two local units with equ tables 


ipment 


chairs, mirrors, desks. radios, 


phono 


graphs, and athletic supplies 


Many 
Britain are bette 
\ION 
The 


thank-offering 


bomb victims 


Montrecl Helps 
War Wounded ol 


off because of 
TREAL, QUE., 
Club set up a birthday 
fund for their aid; a 
closed that subscriptions to the fund to- 


talled 


CANADA, Rotarians 


recent 


report dis 


50,059 Here cases 


tvpical 


= S Re 
¥ ? 


WHEN Rotarians of 
swung their racquets 


Brisbane, Australia, 
in a tennis tourna- 


THIS GROUP of the 150 Chester County, Pa., 
Boy Scouts and Sea Scouts salvaged 5,000 
pounds of copper by removing it from pipe 














RETIRING President J. G. Hood's presence 
at the last meeting of his administration 
was ‘electric.’ Amazed Richmond, Va., Ro 
tarians heard him preside from his bedside 

to which he is confined—by telephone 











ment to raise funds for a mobile canteen 
for the fighting fcrces, they ‘‘netted’’ £1,500 





fittings at a steel company. Members of 
the eight Rotary Clubs in the county have 
long been active in the promotion of Scouting. 
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so Rotarian Harry 
paid $100 to Wilbur M. Tate, 
Rotary Club 


HE TALKED out of turn, 
Burk (right) 
then Huntington Park, Calif., 


President. Fines of $657 went to the com- 
munity’s Hospitality House for servicemen. 
given assistance \ young girl whose 
home was bombed and her mother killed 
was hospitalized for one year. Glass 
splinters which riddled her are still ex- 
uding. One eye is gone, the other is go- 


\ blacksmith blinded during 
a bombing being trained to 
support his family as a telephone oper- 
ator. A 9-year-old child whose parents 
were killed was hospitalized five months 


ing blind 


attack 


Los Angeles Times 





for shock treatment. One leg is perma- 
nently short, and she wears a caliper 
supplied by the Rotary fund. 


Club members paid 
98 cents to $1,000 for 
cigarettes and cigars 
when the WAyYNEsBoRO, VA., Rotary Club 
conducted its war-stamp auction sale 
during the Shangri-La airplane-carrier 
campaign. With every member pitching 
in, the Club sold $7,843.99 in war stamps, 
exceeding the city’s quota of $7,815. But 
the Rotarians weren't satisfied with this 


Waynesboro in 
‘Shangri-La’ Drive 


—they went ahead and established a 
“double the quota” goal for the com- 
munity. 


A recent message to 
Rotary Clubs from 
the Board of Di- 
rectors of Rotary International urged in- 
tensified Club activities in wartime Com- 
munity Service. Clubs responded—and 
how! Rotarians of EMMAus, Pa4., for ex- 
ample, lightened their pockets by $250 
donated to the town playground fund. 
Taking stock of their war and Com- 
munity Service activities for the past 
year, Rotarians of OAKLAND, CALIF., 
found they had loosened their purse 
strings to the tune of $1,129 for enter- 


Community Service: 
3 Typical Reports 








WAR BOND Purchase Day is a regular affair 
for Unionville, Mo., Rotarians. Here they 
flank the post office after exchanging stamps 


THE COLORS of the U. S. A. and Britain 
are presented to Rotarians of Edmonton, Alta., 
Canada, by R.C.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F. officers 
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in recent ceremonies. 
W. C. Bruce accepts the Stars and Stripes; 
a Canadian officer holds the Union Jack. 


for bonds. Each member buys a stamp 
a week, and when all the members’ stamp 
books are full, they are exchanged for bonds. 





Retiring President 
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HERE’S HOW Rotarians of Pasadena, Calif 
solve one parking problem. This sign 
reserves space for the Club’s guest speaker 
another helps to serve visiting Rotarians 


tainment and facilities for serviceme 
$5,717 for various community-welfa 
projects. 

Participation in the following « 
munity activities is pointed to with jus 
tifiable pride by the Rotary Club of A 
BLER, Pa.: public library, fire company 
high-school prize, community-improv 
ment fund, Red Cross, ambulance fun 
high-school football banquet, AmMBzi 
service-flag committee, needlewo 
guild, and playground improvement 


W hen Rotarians of 
HALIFAX, ENGLAN 
learned that 
Princess Louise Fusiliers of Hatiray 
N. S., CANADA, had arrived in Britai 
contact was made immediately. Officers 
and men of the unit accepted an invita 
tion to visit HALIFAX as guests of the 
Club for three days. 


Halifax Fétes 
Fusiliers 


Dimes Help Rotarians of Lynn 

Link Lynns MASS., save thei 
dimes in a mite box 

and when there is a tidy sum, it 


cabled to war-stricken K1na’s LYNN, En 
LAND. The latest was $100, which made 
a total of $450 forwarded to date. 


Here’s something 
new in Community 
Service: Rotarians 
of BuFFALO, N. Y., manage a Victory Gar- 
den with 60 plots available to both Club 
members and outsiders. The plots were 
plowed, harrowed, fertilized, and made 
ready for use by Club members. 
Another alert New York Rotary Club 
—Lockport—enlisted members and out- 
siders for farm and canning-plant labor 


A Communique 
from Food Front 


For nine years the 
Rotary Club of ‘Ty- 
LER, TEX., has fos: 
tered a “Young Citizens Club” which has 
set an example followed by other Rotar) 
Clubs in the District. Its object: to en- 
courage the development of good citizen- 
ship in junior-college and high-school 
students. Annually, a month before the 
schools close, each junior college and 
high school in the community selects its 
most outstanding pair of students, a boy 


Tyler Makes 
Better Citizens 


THE ROTARIAN 
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| CHAMP and “manager.” 
| ber, Okla., F.F.A. boy, with one of his three 
| prize-winning steers exhibited in livestock 















Gordon Holle, Gar- 


shows the past six years. His chapter of 


' the Future Farmers of America is a consist- 


ent trophy winner, is sponsored by Rotarians. 


d girl of top character and leadership. 
‘hose honored receive engraved certifi- 
ites and attend a banquet given by the 
tary Club. Former “honorees” are in- 
ted too, and school representatives re- 
the accomplishments of past 





port on 


inners. 


Rotarians of Ka 
AUSTRALIA, 

were recently given 
the work done among 
lepers when they were addressed by a 
representative of the Leper Mission in 
New South Wales. He told of the rav- 
iges of the disease which affects 4 mil- 
lion people in the world, pointed out 
that it takes but £5 to support a leper 
for one year. Moved, Rotarians turned 
£26 in unsolicited donations. 


lepers’ Plight 


Opens Purses TOOMBA, 


in insight into 


ver 


From Canada— A box of clothing 


Clothes for Needy W 2S recently we ]- 
comed by residents 
of battle-scarred CLACTON-ON-SEA, ENG- 


LAND. Sent by the Ladies Auxiliary of 
the WINNIPEG, MAN., CANADA, Rotary 
Club, it was earmarked for distribution 
to the needy by Rotary ladies. CLACTON- 
ON-SEA overshot its goal of £100,000 dur- 
ing its recent “Wings for Victory” week, 
and raised £104,219 for five ‘“Mosquito” 
bombers. Rotarians took a leading part 
n the campaign. 


Parcels Go to As many Rotary 


War Prisoners Clubs around the 
world are doing, the 


Rotary Club of Sprincs, SouTH AFRICA, 
has raised funds to provide monthly par- 
cels for local men who are now pris- 
oners of war. The Club has adopted a 
number of prisoners at a cost of £24 a 
year per man. 


Among the innumer- 
able ways in which 
Rotary Clubs every- 
where are helping their communities, 
give heed to these: In LUGANO, SWITZER- 
LAND, Where Rotarians distributed soup 
to needy families for two hours daily 


Club Services— 
in Capsule Form 


SEPTEMBER, 1943 


during a_ three-month period Mean 
while, members’ wives distributed ap 
proximately 3,000 Swiss francs’ worth of 
clothing to the poor In OuLu, FIN 
LAND, Where Rotarians care for two fam 
ilies of war orphans. In the United 
States at Rep CREEK, N. Y., where Ro 


tarians set up a $100 fund for treating 

school children suffering from eve trou 

bles... . In CLinton, Mo., where the Ro 

tary Club recently sent $50 to the State 

Crippled Children’s Association 

Small Clubs Can ‘Here's further proot 
that a small Rotary 


Set the Pace! 


do big 
The 35 
CHULA 


Club can 
unity 
Rotary 


Service 
Club of 
airplane ob- 


things in Comn 
members of the 
Vista, CALII 
servation which they built them 
Members provide bottled 


wood heat, oil for lanterns, 


sponsor an 
post 
selves. also 
water, 
transportation for 


and 
citizens manning the 
post. Rotarians see that there are al- 
Ways two persons on duty 

Another Rotary Club that helps 


an airplane post is that of 


man 


observation 
1 


CRISFIELD, Mp. It also serves as a clear- 
inghouse for a “share the ride” plan and 
provides transportation to enable se- 
lectees to make train connections to re- 


ception centers. (In an account of this 











AN ARMY expert demonstrates a few of 
the fine points of judo to Tom J. Fricke 
and his fellow Rotarians of Stuttgart, Ark 
activity in the August ROoOTARIAN, ( 
FIELD Was inadvertently place ‘ 
State of Pennsvivania Ep 
Fete Servicemen Upon the anni 

f i - e 
and Cadettes ary of ‘ ce 

ter not long ; 

Rotary Club of Morrisvitut A - 
host to 680 servicemen and 450 é 


cadettes. Rotarians at 
refreshme 


plied 


prizes for dancing 


nt cigarett 





a Yo 
a — 1 dims. ak 


4 ee, 


A BUGGY RIDE saved gas, proved fun for 
new and old officers of the Harrisburg, Pa., 
Rotary Club. Driving to inaugural cere- 


—— TAAL 
aa 








monies (left to right) are Incoming Vice-Presi 


dent Mitchell, Rev. Kolb, 


dent Howe, 1942-43 President H. 


Incoming 


Presi 


G. Banzhoff 








BOWLING over all competition, these Scotia, 
N. Y., Rotarians (and one other) won the 
recent 27th Annual Rotary International 


Telegraphic Bowling Tournament 
Shown here are Bowlers Conrad, 


Rotarian). 


Witbeck, Eaton, Leisring, Snell, 


(see July 


and Rankin. 
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Lerrer-a-pay MAN. Since 1929 the 
Cambridge Rotary Clubs—four in the 
United States, one in England—have set 
an example for close contact, in meet- 


ings, in the exchange of phonograph 


records, movies, and correspondence. 
For more than three years, fo! example, 
P. C. FirzGeraup, an honorary Rotarian 


of Cambridge, England, has been cor- 


responding with a Cambridge, Ohio, Ro- 
tarian. He writes a 300- to 350-word let- 
ter every day except Sunday to W. G. 
Wo.re, Chairman of the Ohio Club’s In- 


ternationai Service Committee. RorTar- 


Rotarian ( I Kayser 








FATHER and son in Rotary: T. P. Eggmann, 
Sr. and Jr. To fellow Wood River, Ill., Ro- 
tarians they are known as ‘Tank, Sr. and Jr.” 


IAN FITZGERALD is a 76-year-old historian 
and poet, and his humorous, philosophic 
letters tell what ordinary home-front 
Britons are doing and saying during 
wartime and what the Rotary Clubs are 
doing. A “FirzGeRALD Column,” contain- 
ing extracts from his letters, appears 
two or three times a week in the Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, Jeffersonian. 


Family Matter. The DANIELSONS of 
Kansas are still talking about the family 
reunion they enjoyed in St. Louis 
during Rotary’s recent reunion there. 
Dad and Mother (RotarIAN E. B. DANIEL- 
son and his wife) were on hand. So 
were their son DALE H., who was in the 
home stretch of his term as Rotary’s 
youngest District Governor, and _ his 
wife. So was son GLEN E., who’d come 
over from near-by Jefferson Barracks, 
where he had just entered the service. 
The family’s one regret was that the 
third son, Luioyp C., couldn’t be present. 
He was in Edmonton, Alta., Canada—a 
civilian worker at a local air base. All 
four of the DANIELSON men are members 
of the Rotary Club of Russell, Kans. 


‘Bill’ Retires. After 25 years as Sec- 
retary of the Rotary Club of Rochester, 
N. Y., WiLLiAM H. CAMPBELL recently re- 
tired. When he took over the secre- 
tarial reins in 1918, membership totalled 
250. Today the Rochester Club, with 
460 members, is the second-largest Ro- 
tary Club in the world. For 29 years 
“BILL” served as Program Chairman, 
for 17 months as Club President. In 
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1926 he was elected Governor of the old 
28th District, and the following year he 
was made a member of the Aims and 
Objects Committee of Rotary Interna- 
tional, in charge of Community Service 
and Boys Work. He was a Director of 
Rotary International in 1928-29. 


Double Honor. Perhaps it’s not 
unique, but it’s decidedly uncommon fo1 
a Rotary Club President to become the 
father of twins while in office. When 
that recently happened to J. HARVEY 
BucKLE, Brisbane, Australia, Club Presi- 
dent, fellow members féted him at a 
weekly meeting, presented him with £10 
war savings certificates for each twin. 


Harris Tale. Honor came to WILLIAM 
C. Harris, President of the Atlanta, Ga., 
Rotary Club, when he recently received 
a silver trophy in recognition of his ‘‘un- 
selfish service to his city his ideals 
and performance in good citizenship... 
and his exemplary fidelity to the prin- 
ciples and objectives of Rotary Inter- 
national.’”” PRESIDENT HArRIs’ beginning 
in Rotary had a believe-it-or-not touch. 
At his induction into membership in 
the Atlanta Club in 1937, PauLt P. Har- 
RIs, Rotary’s Founder, was_ speaker, 
EVELYN HARRIS was President, JoEL C. 
Harris was District Governor, and the 
meeting was held on Harris Street. Of 
the HArRRISES named, but two are re- 
lated: EveLyn and Jort C. They’re 
brothers. 


Sandbagger! THE REVEREND WILLIAM 
L. MEYER, of Jackson, Mo., is a District 
Governor (135, eastern Missouri) who 
practices personal Community Service. 
During the flood near Cape Girardeau in 
May he worked all one night with a 
group of men piling sandbags to save a 
cement plant from the flood. Perhaps, 
suggests his predecessor as Governor, 
EpwarpD V. Lone, of Bowling Green, Mo., 


THESE FOUR father-and-son pairs make up 
20 percent of the membership of the Rotary 
Club of Hilo, Hawaii. From left to right: 


he sang, “Praise the Lord and p: 


sandbags.” 


No Son; Not Hil. Through an eo, 
roneous report received from Af) the 
March Rotarian told of the illness 
“the son of T. J. Rees, of Swans 
Wales, 1942-43 President of Rot: 
ternational in Great Britain and | 
land.”’ ROTARIAN REEs, who was reélecte 
the 1943-44 President of R.I.B.1., inf 
THE SCRATCHPAD MAN that he has no sg 


‘Democracy .. . Rotary.’ A 
25th anniversary program of the R 
Club of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., C 





HIS TERM of office over, Frank W. Koth, Out 
going President of the Albion, Mich., Rotary 
Club, is “attired to retire’ by fellow 
Past Presidents. But he'll stay active 





—held in June—Howarp P. Porvre! 

East Jordan, Mich., then District Goyv- 
ernor-Elect, was guest speaker. ‘The 
Sault Ste. Marie Club can look back 
with pride on its accomplishments,” he 
told 76 Rotarians and guests, “and sue. 
cessfully steer its coming course al 
the same line. We may complain of re- 
strictions, but we must give way for the 
sake of democracy, and the aims of Ri 
tary must be directed in that way.” 


ong 
Ils 


)- 


Arcadia Bound? Here’s another 
chance to serve those who serve you 
Rotarians of Arcadia, Calif., urgently 
request the names of Rotarians or their 
sons stationed at the Ordnance Training 
Center at Camp Santa Anita, Arcadia, 
Calif. Club members are anxious to 





Merrill and Carl Carlsmith; Frank Huff, Jr. 
and Sr.; Luigi and Guido Giacometti; Or 
lando (1942-43 President) and L. C. Lyman. 
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, their homes to them and to give 
1 all possible service (see photo at 
). Ata “courtesy center” members’ 
wives welcome soldiers’ families to the 
ind help them find lodging. 


the 


Rotary Committees. As one of his 
frst acts as President of Rotary Inter- 
national, CHARLES L. WHEELER named his 
Committees for 1943-44. They are: 

\ims and Objects—Richard E. 

Chicago, Ill, U.S.A., Chairman. 


Ver- 


uB SERVICE: Hal A. McNutt, Stillwa- 
ter. Okla., U.S.A. Alternate: Frederick 


CG. Hall-Jones, Invercargill, New Zealand. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE: J. Raymond Tif- 
fanv, Hoboken, N. J., U.S.A. Alternate: 
Arthur Mortimer, St. Pancras, England. 
CoMMUNITY SERVICE: Albert Zachary 
Baker, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. Alter- 
nate: Henry T. Low, Bulawayo, South- 
ern Rhodesia. 
INTERNATIONAL SERVICE: 
da Silva Carneiro, Curityba, 


David Antonio 
Brazil. Al- 


ternate: George O. Spencer, Moncton, N. 
B., Canada. 

Canadian Advisory—John M. Thom- 
son, Owen Sound, Ont., Canada, Chair- 
man; Frank I. Doherty, Amherst, B. ¢ 
Canada; Richard Roy Davidson, Leth- 
bridge, Alta., Canada; George Harris, 
Montreal, Que., Canada; C. P. Nicker- 


son, New Glasgow, N. S., Canada. 
Constitution and By-Laws—Louis C. 


Cramton, Lapeer, Mich., U.S.A., Chair- 
man; Harry F. Russell, Hastings, Nebr., 


U.S.A.; Edward V. 
Mo., U.S.A. 

1944 Convention—Stanley Long, Se- 
attle, Wash., U.S.A., Chairman; Law- 
rence S. Akers, Memphis, Tenn., U.S.A.; 
Santiago M. Cerruti, Pergamino, Argen- 


Long, Bowling Green, 


tina; Perey Hodgson, Pawtucket, R. L., 
U.S.A.§ “ey Lyman Trumbull, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada; Richard E. Ver- 


nor, C Mast Ill., U.S.A. 

1945 Convention. S. Kendrick Guern- 
sey, Jacksonville, Fla., U.S.A., Chairman; 
Stanley C. Forbes, Brantford, Ont., Can- 
ada; Joseph S. Merritt, Dundalk, Md., 
U.S.A.; G. Ramirez Brown, Managua, 
Nicaragua; Louis L. Roth, St. Louis, 
Mo., U.S.A.; Richard E. Vernor, Chi- 
cago, IIl., U.S.A. 

Extension Committee for United 
States, Canada, Newfoundland, and 
Bermuda—Arthur Lagueux, Quebec, 
Que., Canada, Chairman; Geoffrey A. 
Wheable, London, Ont., Canada; Hubert 
T. Johnson, Waco, Tex., U.S.A.; Irvin 
W. Cubine, Martinsville, Va., U.S.A.; 
Fred K. Jones, Spokane, Wash., U.S.A. 

Extension Committee for Ibero- 
America—Joaquin Serratosa Cibils, Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, Chairman; Mario Bel- 
loso, Maracaibo, Venezuela; Alberto 
Garcia Canton, Mérida, Mexico; Mario 
Dihigo, Matanzas, Cuba; Plinio Leite, 
Petropolis, Brazil. 

Finance—Harry E. Hovey, Geneva, 
N. Y., U.S.A., Chairman; Harry A. Mit- 
chell, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A.; Tom 
J. Davis, Butte, Mont., U.S.A.; Manuel 
Galigarcia, Havana, Cuba; Herbert J. 
Taylor, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 

Magazine—Winthrop R. Howard, 
New York, N. Y., U.S.A., Chairman; 
Ricardo Calatroni, Rosario, Argentina; 
Carlos M. Collignon, Guadalajara, Mex- 
ico; Lyman L. Hill, Evansville, Ind., 
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Calif., 
Minn., 


John B. Reilly, Whittier, 


U.S.A 
U.S.A.; Herman Roe, Northfield, 
U.S.A 


Investment—Harry A. Mitchell, San 


Francisco, Calif., U.S.A., Chairman; Ru- 
fus F. Chapin, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A.; J. 
Eugene Conklin, Hutchinson, Kans., 
U.S.A. 


Nominating Committee for President 
of R. I.:—J. Raymond Tiffany, Hoboken, 


N. J., U.S.A., Chairman and member; 
Alternate member: O. B. Sellers, Fort 
Worth, Tex., U.S.A. J. Edd McLaughlin, 
Ralls, Tex., U.S.A.; Alternate: Percy 
Hodgson, Pawtucket, R. I., U.S.A. John 
B. Reilly, Whittier, Calif., U.S.A.; J. En- 
gene Conklin, Hutchinson, Kans., U.S.A.; 
Alternates: Bart N. Peak, Lexington, 
Ky., U.S.A.; George W. Harris, Wash- 
ington, D. C., U.S.A. John M. Thomson, 
Owen Sound, Ont., Canada; Alternate: 
Fred E. Osborne, Calgary, Alta., Canada. 
P. H. W. Almy, Torquay, England; Al- 


ternate: G. M. Verrall Reed, London, 


England. Kurt Belfrage, Stocknolm, 
Sweden; Alternate: Kenneth J. Young, 
Capetown, South Africa. Carlos M. Col- 


i/ternate: 
Argentina. 
Australia; 
Billimoria, 


lignon, Mexico; 
Ricardo 
Sinclair J. 
Alternate: 
Bombay, India. 

On Participation of Rotarians in the 
Post-War World—Paul B. McKee, Port- 
land, Oreg., U.S.A., Chairman; Luther 
Hodges, New York, N. Y., U.S.A., Vice- 
Chairman; Karl F. Barfield, Tucson, 
Ariz., U.S.A.; Selwyn Gwillyn Blaylock, 


Guadalajara, 
Calatroni, Rosario, 

McGibbon, Perth, 
Shapoorjee B 


Trail, B. C., Canada; David Antonio da 
Silva Carneiro, Curityba, Brazil; Fer- 
nando Carbajal, Lima, Peru; C. Syl- 
vester Green, Hartsville, - is USA 

Walter D. Head, Montclair, ,» VBA 
Jay C. Hormel, Austin, Rens U.S.A.; 

Daniel L. Marsh, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 

A. J. McKenzie, San Antonio, Tex., U.S. 
A.; Roy A. Plumb, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A.; 
Carl Zapffe, Brainerd, Minn., U.S.A. 


(Two more members to be named later). 

Rotary Foundation Campaign—W. 
W. Martin, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A., Chair- 
Ontario, Calif., U.S. 


man; Crombie Allen, 

A.: E. A. Blackburn, Houston, Tex., 
U.S.A.; James M. Cobb, Monroe, La., 
U.S.A.; H. Dennett Jones, Graham, N. 
C., U.S.A.; David C. Rattray, Maui, Ha- 
waii; Nat S. Rogers, Seattle, Wash., 
U.S.A. 


Reliet to Rotarians—Datus E. Proper, 
San Antonio, Tex., U.S.A., Chairman; 











MAJOR GENERAL James A. Ulio, adjutant 
general of the U. S. Army, is inducted into 
honorary Rotary membership by Rotarians 
of his former home city of Fargo, No. Dak 


Photos: Walinger 





NOT ONLY “look-alikes,” but in the same Ro 
tary Club, are Reuben Swan and George L 
Treadwell, Club Secretary, of Chicago, Ill 


CHAMBE?? ot COMM 


ONE OF THE signs Arcadia, Calif., Rotar 
ians have erected to remind fellow citi- 
zens to share their cars with servicemen 











MINIATURE surfboards (note extreme right) hang from the lapels and protrude from the 
pockets of Past Presidents and visitors at meetings of the Rotary Club of Waikiki, Hawaii. 
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Frank C. Barnes, 


Calif., U.S.A.; 
Ill., U.S.A.; Arthur E. Larkin, Minne- tina. 





Manistee, Mich., U.S. Beem, Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A.; George laboration among Rotary Clubs—ry 
A.; Edouard Christin, Montreux-Vevey, G. McNab, Guelph, Ont., Canada; Bur- rique Gil, Buenos Aires, Arg: iting 
Switzerland; Rilea W. Doe, Oakland, ton E. Nelson, Menomonie, Wis., U.S.A.; Chairman; Juan Munoz Reyes, L Paz 
Frank J. Horn, Macomb, Raul Julio Selva, Bahia Blanca, Argen- Bolivia: Samuel Augusto Leao de 


Santos, Brazil; Joaquin Lepele Val 





apolis, Minn., U.S.A.; C. T. Wang, Rotary Foundation Trustees—Clin- paraiso, Chile; Jorge Roa Martinez, Pe, 
Chungking, China ton P. Anderson, Washington, D. C.,_ era, Colombia; Carlos Roca Carbo, Guay. 

Permanent Home for Rotary—Roy J. U.S.A., Chairman; Tom J. Davis, Butte, aquil, Ecuador; Lorenzo Nicolas Liy;. 
Weaver, Denver, Colo., U.S.A., Chair- Mont., U.S.A.; George C. Hager, Chicago, eres, Asuncion, Paraguay; Felipe ¢ 


man; Ed. R. Johnson, Roanoke, Va., Ill., U.S.A.; Will R. Manier, Jr., Nash- noza, Trujillo, Peru; Rodolfo Alm 
U.S.A.; Fred Haas, Omaha, Nebr., U.S.A. ville, Tenn., U.S.A.; Harry H. Rogers, Pintos, Montevideo, Uruguay; | 


Youth—Daniel F. Lincoln, James- Tulsa, Okla., U.S.A. 


Belloso, Maracaibo, Venezuela. 


town, N. Y., U.S.A., Chairman; Marvel South American Committee of Col- —THE SCRATCHPAD 





They Go to Meetings — Every Week! 


These Rotarians haven’t missed a Club meeting 
for 15 years or more—that’s 780 meetings! 


(1) Carl Haenselman; florist, 1814 yrs.; (2) Wright S. Craghead, 
moving and storage. 1634 yrs.; (3) Leslie B. Kelso, undertaker, 2014 
yrs., all of Boulder, Colo.; (4) John B. Robinson, lumber retailing, 
151, yrs., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: (5) E. G. Raymond Young, clothing— 
men’s tailoring, 16 yrs., Lansdowne, Pa.; (6) John K. Stauffer, city 
planner, 16 yrs.; (7) Harry C. Maurer, architect, 16 yrs.; (8) Harry J. 
Schad, theater—motion pictures, 16 yrs., all of Reading, Pa 

(9) M. R. Glover, fire insurance, 21 yrs., and (10) Dr. W. S. Cook, 
dentist, 21 yrs., both of Beaver Falls, Pa.; (11) J. William Sigman, 
commercial photography, 1715 yrs.; (12) Samuel L. Shanaman, lum- 
ber retailing, 1742 yrs.; (13) Arthur W. C. Smith, structural steel, 
1514 yrs., all of Phoenixville, Pa.; (14) Edwin A. Menninger, newspa- 
per publishing, 1614 yrs., of Stuart, Fla.; (15) Raymond H. Green, 
printing, 1534 yrs., Long Beach, Calif.; (16) Percy Evans, newspaper 
publishing, 1814 yrs., Escondido, Calif.; (17) Robert W. Stratton, 
cream and milk, 17 yrs., and (18) F. W. Trumper, tailor, 20 yrs, both 

vue ynt., Canada. 
of 10) Harry 3. Thomas, pads for horses, 21 yrs., Chatham, Ont., 
Canada.; (20) John F. Cody (deceased), oil petroleum products, 25 
London, Ont., Canada; (21) James H. Young, investment bank- 


Ing Federal farm loans, 16 yrs., Springfield, Ill.; (22) Sam A. Ziegler, 


general insurance, 20 yrs., Carmi, 
Ill.: (23) C. A. Van Winkle, real 
estate, 21 yrs., Rutherford, N. J 
(24) T. V. Dollins, real estate 
1734 yrs., Henryetta, Okla.; (25) 
Ed. Gartrell, retail meats, 1742 
yrs., Lawton, Okla.; (26) John T. 
McGill, general law practice, 1834 
yrs., Bentonville, Ark.; (27) Ben 
G. Prugh, water transportation, 








18 yrs., Kaukauna, Wis.: (28) B.L. Jones, grain and feed retail. » 
yrs., Delavan, Wis. 

(29) S. Th. Westdahl, credit service, 20 yrs., Williston, No. Dak 
(30) C. Kendall Hopkins, building construction, 1734 yrs., Cam«d: 
Me.; (31) Melvin H. Guiles, honorary, 2215 yrs., Beatrice, Nebr.: (3?) 
E. L. Holton, education—teachers’ training, 2334 yrs., Manhattan 
Kans.; (33) W. Jay Willson, public water supply, 1534 yrs., Green. 
wich, Conn.; (34) Constant K. Decherd, mechanical engineering, 15 
yrs., Meriden, Conn. 

(35) William H. Heistand, banking, 16 yrs., Eaton, Ohio: (36 
George I. Whetsell, bank liquidation, 2014 yrs., and (37) G. Milto: 
Crum, retail automobiles, 2014 yrs., both of Orangeburg, S. C.: (38) 
Clyde S. Warren, millinery retail, 2034 yrs., Claremont, N. H.: (38) 
Walter F. Kimball, optometry, 1534 yrs., St. Joseph, Mo.; (40) Walter 
Bristol, meat retail and wholesale, 201% yrs., Lewiston, Idaho. 

(41) E. W. Maupin, Jr., building supplies, 19 vrs.., Portsmouth, Va 
(42) D. D. Monroe, title service, 16 yrs., Clayton, N. Mex.: (43) Charles 
L. Patchell, real estate, 23 yrs., Union City, Ind.; (44) Paul Fras. 
printing, 1612 yrs., Arlington, Mass.; (45) Ernest J. Hoskins, optician’s 
and photo supplies, 2412 yrs., Springfield, Mass.: (46) F. F. Maxwell] 
radio retail, 1934 yrs., Dearborn, Mich. 
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‘Our George 
and Our Bess 


(Continued from page 15] 


to use a stirrup pump and other 
fighting devices. The shelter used 
1e King and Queen is a room in the 
with props and 
The only un- 


ment, reinforced 
ected with sandbags. 
piece of furniture is the radio, 
h the King can tune in to the secret 
e length of the Air Ministry and so 
ow the progress of an air battle. It 
the King and Queen feel like a cup of 
during a raid, the Queen brews it 

elf on a small electric Kettle. 
he royal family receive exactly the 
same number of ration coupons as each 
yf their compatriots, and their use is in 


the Queen’s own hands. Like most Brit 
housewives, Queen Elizabeth likes 


save all the family’s meat coupons for 


1 Sunday roast or short ribs, and make 

vith the leftovers for the rest of the 
week. One of her favorite household 
hints is: “Try currying it.” Whenever 
she goes shopping, she takes her own 
wrapping paper. 

Clothes rationing has meant a 90 per- 

ent cut in the Queen’s dress budget. 
\lmost all her coupons have to be used 
up on shoes, hose, and gloves, since she 
walks miles on tours of inspection and 
the hundreds of daily handshakes weat 
her gloves to shreds. The Queen’s ward- 
robe, therefore, is still what she bought 
for her 1939 visit to the United States. 

Both the King and Queen sét an ex- 
ample by carrying their gas masks in 
public. One day in 1940 King George 
saw Mr. Chamberlain setting out with 
his umbrella, but no gas mask. The 
King twitted Chamberlain: ‘You don’t 
mean to say that you are going to trust 
Hitler again?” 

The King and Queen have led the way 
in Britain’s change-over to “austerity” 
living. The number of boilers at Windsor 
Castle has been so reduced that on four 
days a week there is no hot water in 
many parts of the Castle. No one in 
the Palace may bathe in more than five 
inches of water; the King has had a blue 
line painted in every bathtub at the five- 
inch mark. No central heating is used 
either at the Palace or at Windsor Cas- 
tle, and fires are forbidden in any beda- 
room except at doctor’s orders. All un- 
essential lights in the Palace corridors 
have been removed, and bathrooms and 
bedrooms have been reduced to one 
small light. To save gasoline the King’s 
messengers now ride in a horse-drawn 
brougham, and in the country the Prin- 
cesses travel around in a fony cart. 
Twenty tons of Buckingham Palace’s 
gates and railings have been removed 
for conversion into armaments. 

As an example to Britain’s farmers, 
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BRITISH pageantry of another day, now out for the war's duration: The laie King George V and 
Queen Mary on their way to the House of Lords to open a new session of Parliament 


the King has doubled the output of his 
Windsor, 


farms at which now grow 


Wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, and root 
crops for stock feeding. Windsor Great 
Park, where the King’s famous deer 
herd used to roam, today produces the 


largest single-field wheat crop in Brit- 
ain. Nine hundred head of deer have 


been sacrificed to the country’s need 


for meat, and the remaining 100—a nu 
cleus for post-war breeding—are fenced 
off into an area-unsuitable for cultiva- 
tion. The royal carriage horses—the 
famous Windsor Grays, which drew the 
golden coach during the Coronation 
have been conscripted to help with the 
harvesting 

The King in wartime is a busy execu 
tive who works perhaps longer hours 
than Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the 
War Production Board in the United 
States, and travels more than Eleanor 
Roosevelt. Normally he is at his desk 
at 9, and spends most of the morning 
working his way through the scarlet- 
leather dispatch boxes from the Cabinet 
and the reports of his military chiefs. 
As Commander-in-Chief he is consulted 
about and sanctions every important 
move made by the Army, Navy, and Ait 
Force. A genuine expert on industrial 
conditions—as Duke of York he was 
known as the “Industrial Prince” and 
his brothers nicknamed him “The Fore- 
man’’—the King follows closely all de- 
velopments in Britain’s economic life 

In the afternoon the King receives 
visitors—foreign diplomats, Ministers, 
Government officials, military men, and 
technical experts. After dinner he fre- 
quently returns to his desk. The Em- 
pire’s most meticulous correspondent, 
he answers all his personal mail in his 
own hand. Sometimes he slips out of 
Buckingham Palace and pays an unan- 
nounced call at 10 Downing Street for 
a quiet talk with Mr. Churchill. 


Queen Mary, who now lives in the 


country, is instructing a gardenit 
squad of voung évacucs from the Mid 
lands, and has led the local salvage al 
paign by driving around the count icle 
in a station wagon collecting crap 
bones, paper, and other valuable wa 
Still erect, still crowned with the famou 
hats she has worn for half a centu 
Queen Mary is as tireless a isitor to 
camps and factories as when she and 
George V were King and Queen of Eng 
land in the last World Wat 

Last year Princess Elizabeth regi 
tered with 200,000 16-year-olds for na 


tional service. She and her young sis 


te 


r are Girl Guides, with credits in first 
aid. They have appeared in a number 
of charity entertainments with their fel 
low évacués. Their specialty numbers 
are a sister-act tap dance and singing 
French duets 

Morale building on the home front is 


perhaps the most important part of roy 
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QUEEN Elizabeth and her daughters arrive 
at Windsor Castle to review the Grenadier 
Guards at a special parade in honor of the 
16th birthday of Princess Elizabeth (center). 
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alty’s wartime job. Even a. brief 
glimpse of the King and Queen has a 
magical effect on the spirits of civilians 
and soldiers alike. Since the beginning 
of the war the King and Queen have vis 
ited factories and war 
plants, camps, and hospitals. 
A.R.P. and relief centers, shaking hands, 
chatting with fire fighters and air-raid 
wardens, endeavoring to bring comfort 
to the badly wounded and to men and 
women whose families have been wiped 


innumerable 
bases 


out and their possessions destroyed. Ex- 
journeys, the King 
old-fash- 
Daimler, 
reading 


cept on overnight 
queen 
high 


and travel by car—an 


ioned, bodied, red 


equipped with a_ collapsible 
table on which the King does his paper 
work. A lone motorcycle “cop” is often 
the King’s only escort. 

The King’s visits to the forces are sur- 
prise affairs 

He stuffs a packet of cigarettes into 
his pocket, carries his own sandwiches 
and a thermos flask of tea for lunch, and 
is ready to go out in the field and rough 
He has joined in ma.- 
Britain’s “battle 
with infantry- 


it with the men 
neuvers at one of 
schools,” crouching low 


men as machine-gun bullets bit into the 


ground near-by and mortar shells 
hummed overhead. 
Ever since the (first United States 


troops landed in the British Isles, Amer- 


ican camps and bases have figured regu- 
larly on the King’s visiting schedule. At 
first King George was~amazed at the 
number of Texans in the early contin- 
gents of the A.E.F. On being introduced 
to Staff Sergeant William A. Hutcheson, 
of Fort Worth, he asked: “Is there any- 
body left in Texas? Every American | 
meet seems to come from Texas.” By 
now King George has met and talked to 
officers and men from every State in 
the Union. 

At least one dougnboy is not likely to 
forget the informality of the King’s vis 
its. The Yank in question was overhaul 
ing a plane engine, when a voice over 
his shoulder said: ‘What do you think 
of our weather?” Without looking up 
the mechanic said feelingly: “I think it’s 
lousy.” Later he observed philosoph- 
ically: “Well, even a King is entitled 
to the truth.” 

But it was in the blitz that the King 
and Queen played their greatest war. 
time role. Every morning the Queen 
scanned reports of the bombings so that 
she and the King could visit the areas 
that had been hardest hit. Time and 
again stunned slum dwellers, digging in 
the ruins of their homes, would look up 
to find the King and Queen picking their 
way through the debris 

The royal couple did not just ask per- 
functory questions and murmur conven- 


tional words of comfort. Both did wha, 
they could to help in a practica] wa, 
they stimulated the formation of mo)j). 
canteens to feed blitz victims, arrives 
with sacks of clothing for the homeles 
and helped speed up the distribution i 
tools to salvage workers. After one rajq 
the Queen ordered 60 suites of furnityys 
from Windsor Castle—including gop, 
fine old pieces dating back to the reigy 
of Queen Victoria—to be sent to da 
aged homes in London’s poorer districts 
Regularly blitz victims have 
anonymous gifts of rugs, bedding, ling 
and clothes Many are wearing 
Queen’s dresses, hats, and 
don’t know it. They have not been { 
lest they keep them as souvenirs insteg 
of using them. 

“T bet ole ‘itler wouldn’t come among 
his people like this wivout a_ bod 
guard,” one woman told an American i 
porter, who was trying to fathom t 
immense affection and admiration { 
the King and Queen. Another remarke¢ 
proudly: “They share the same dangers 
and privations that I do. Their home 
was bombed just like mine.” 

Today the King and Queen are prob 
ably closer to their people than th 
rulers of any other country. “Their 
Majesties” have become “Our Georg 
and Bess.” No wonder they are calli 
Britain’s “Ministers of Morale.” 
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send them in 


@ “The articles telling how retailers are 
surviving the war are most interesting 
to me. They prove what most of us 
know, but too often forget, namely: 
that the average businessman, whether 
he operates in the United States, Aus- 
tralia, or any other country which per- 
mits private enterprise, is a hard man 
to down. You may change the rules 
on him, and temporarily put him on his 
back, but he usually finds a way to 
meet the situation, and he comes again 
for more.” 


@ “Here is one for the book: Marie 
Piesinger runs a drugstore in 
Northfield, Minnesota, and makes a 
specialty of wedding gifts! And 
why not? Why must wedding gifts 
always be something nobody can 
use? The time may not be far off 
when among the bride’s gifts will 
be many practical things not found 
in gift stores. I say, speed the day!” 


@ A Rotarian writes from Pennsylvania. 
“If hardware merchants who have the 
jitters about the business they are los- 
ing would encourage the folks in town 
to raise chickens in their back yards, 
they would soon get all their lost busi- 
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Tips from Retailers on the Alert 


Items of comment on preceding articles in the "Retailers on the Alert” 
series (see page 35 of this issue for the current installment). Do you know 
of additional examples of resourceful retailers in your community? 
They may help other merchants to pull through.—Eds. 


If so, 


ness back, and more besides. At the 
same time they would be helping to win 
the war. If I had a hardware store, | 
would feature chicken raising in my 
windows, put in exhibits of poultry 
raising supplies, and dust out my store- 
room and offer it as a place where folks 
who never kept chicks before could 
gather and talk things over. With the 
yovernment advocating a chicken coop 
in every yard, you just couldn’t help 
getting a lot of business.” 


@ “A leading home-furnishings store in 
Los Angeles teams up salespeople in 
various departments, then awards a 
monthly prize to the team with the high- 
est sales. The idea is that when a wom- 
an buys a davenport, for example, she 
is also in the market for an end table 
or pair of end tables, a lamp, some cush- 
ions, and perhaps an Oriental rug. Since 
these things are sold in different depart- 
ments, the salesperson who sells the 
davenport ‘suggests an end table and 
gives the customer the name of her 
teammate in the table section, or takes 
the customer down to the table section 
and introduces her to her teammate. 
There is nothing new about selling re- 
lated items, but when this store made a 


game out of it, it really went to town 
Woodward and Lothrop, in Washing 
ton, D. C., have capitalized on this asso 
ciation-of-items idea by placing closel) 
related departments together. Not onl\ 
are house wares and groceries side by) 
side, but foods requiring mixing ar 
near mixing bowls, etc., the aisles of 


one department extending into the 
other.” 
@ “Tahoka, Texas, is a _ typical 


farming town of 2,000, with the en- 
tire market dependent upon agri- 
culture for most of its income. As is 
usual in such markets, volume lies 
in about 15 staple commodities. By 
keeping those fifteen staples in our 
grocery store at prices that attract 
trade, I can get a good volume in 
lines like meat that carry a much 
higher margin. I find it takes a 
full stock to impress farmers. This 
is important in holding trade and 
keeping customers from thinking 
they have to go out of town for 
better selections and values.” 


@ “What about the wholesaler? How is 
he getting along? One thing sure, there 
are going to be some mighty importani 
changes in distribution after this war 
and unless I am mistaken the wholes! 
er is going to handle fewer lines ané 
those lines will be sold in larger units 
The idea of a hardware merchant buy 
ing two hammers at a time will be ou! 
after the war. He will have to buy 3 
package of 18 hammers or go without 
That’s just what I think.” 
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Tolking it Over 


rContinued from page 4] 


nce which they exert in pro- 
ng greater interest in the soil is 
reater than we realize. Frequently 
technicians working in soil-conser- 
yn districts are called upon to ad- 

local Rotary Clubs, and we, of 
course, are glad to have them accept 
sl invitations. 


Electricity Can Kill 

Says W. C. Lounssury, Rotarian 

Director of Safety 

Vinnesota Power & Light Company 

Duluth, Minnesota 

The article by Rotarian 
Jones in the August ROTARIAN 
Is Wonderful!] is very interesting, but 

the suggestion to handle house 

wires in such a way [in illustration, 
nage 42] is a very hazardous one, and 


| believe, even cruel, for one may not 


Hilton Ira 


‘only be badly burned, but damage of 


several kinds done. I would call your 
attention to the fact that the ordinary 
house current kills many people every 
vear. It is very unfortunate that there 
is abroad the idea that 110-120 volts is 
not dangerous. . . 

iny experiment with electricity, whether 


in home or in laboratory, should be under- 
taken with proper safeguards.—Ebs. 


They're Both Right 
Affirms J. H. DRENNAN, Rotarian 
Railroad Executive 
Woodruff, South Carolina 

I enjoyed very much C. R. Vanne- 
man’s comment, entitled Was He Left- 
Handed? [Talking It Over, August Ro- 
TARIAN], on Burges Johnson’s Romance 
of the Rails [June Rotarian]. 

‘Tis interesting and amusing to stand 
on the side lines and watch two “old- 
timers” scrap over a question in which 
both are right. 

I don’t know very much about the 
“throttle” and “johnny bar” on a loco- 
motive ’cause I have not watched them 
perform and handled but 34 years. Ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the switch- 
ing in our yards is done in reverse. This 
is an unquestionable fact when consid- 
ering the switching and work required 
of our through freights, local freights, 


























“JOHN wanted me to run the house 
as efficiently as he runs the office.” 
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[Water 


yard and switch engines. Consequently, 
the right hand comes in mighty good, 
and will certainly be used enough in 
freight service to become calloused. 

So, after all, they are both right, and 
this should settle the question, but who 
is next? 


Piscatorial Shenanigan 
Suspected by Lewis A. Hirp 
Rotarian and Manufacturer 

New York, New York 

In THE Rorarian for August, on page 
21, the article Fish-Fed Rotarians, 
written by Bob Becker, is well done and, 
judging from the picture of Bob on 
page 5, he apparently has done some 
stream fishing. 

On page 21 there is an illustration of 
two Rotarians who have evidently 
started a new vogue for stream fishing, 
dressed in white and fancy 
clothes. They are landing a dead whale 
of a trout in a “minnie” net. The 
Denver Rotarian with the rod appar- 
ently never had one in his hand before 
and, even if the rod didn’t have a fish 
on it, the three fellows involved know 


shoes 


nothing whatever about light tackle 
game fishing. 
Now, of course, you ask about the 


third fellow, because the picture shows 
only two—but the third fellow is the 
photographer. Where the photographer 
who posed the picture ever found a 
trout so dead, with its skin perfectly 
dry and when bent a trifle wrinkled 
badly, with its pectoral fin glued to the 
skin, is a mystery. I know that in Colo- 
rado there are a lot of fish hatcheries 
and it’s possible the photographer in- 
veigled the State fish commissioner to 
kill one of the breeders for this purpose. 

Rainbow trout, as “Old Evil Eye” ap- 
pears to be, is a game fish and one of 
the size in the picture (or any trout for 
that matter—even the German brook 
trout) is very much alive at the time 
of netting and he would be skilful in- 
deed who could get him into a net of 
that size and shape. 


Won't those two Denver Con- 


Well, well! 
ventioning Rotarians, who figured in this 
° 


picture, now speak up in their own defense: 
The records of their identity are missing 
from Tue Rorarian files Ips. 


Geelong Legatees Are Readers 
Says D. F. NeILson, Auditor 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Geelong, Australia 

The members of my Rotary Club de- 
sire me to convey to you their congratu- 
lations on the excellence of the last few 
issues of THE ROTARIAN. They have con- 
tained some articies that have brought 
us up to date in current thought and 
these have been widely read among the 
friends ct cur members. 

Several members of the Geelong Leg- 
acy Club have been most interested in 
these issues and have asked that they 
be permitted to read further issues as 
they come to hand. We have arranged 
tc send them six copies each month 
when our members have finished with 
them. 

In case you are not familiar with the 
work of the Legacy Club, I might say 
that it is composed of returned soldiers 
of the Great War, whose main service is 
to see that the families of deceased sol- 
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America's Largesf, 
Choicest Stock 


ORIENTAL 


People come to us from all over 
America to choose their Ori- 
entals because there is no se- 
lection anywhere as diversified 
as they find here. It is so easy 
to select the exact size you need 
—the particular color you want 
—the type of rug you prefer— 
when you choose from the thou- 
sands of rugs we have to offer. 
Prices are very reasonable. Rugs 
shipped on approval to Rotar- 


ians and their friends. 


Gree BOOKLET 
‘The Care of Oriental Rugs” 


Nahigian Pyros, Jnc 


Founded in 1890 
169 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 














Lost? 


.»-an important paper 


When important papers are 
who do you blame? 


lost 


The 


chances are it’s the fault of your 


filing system. 


There are many different 


“e . 
sys- 


tems’ and Globe-Wernicke has a 
special “Safeguard” filing system 
for every purpose... accurate... 


fast . . . simple. 


See your Globe-Wernicke dealer 
for filing cabinets or a system 
which enables you to find things 
when you want them. 








The “Safeguard”’ Filing Plan 
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not save one nickel on their gasoline. The 
| System has been for those groups to buy 
the gasoline and then get a refund of the 


tax. In the last session of the Legis!atupe 
there was an Act passed which per a] 
the designated groups to obtain a 
which allows them to buy gasoline withoyr 
paying the tax to the dealer, and thereby 
eliminating need of a refund. 

That Act does not take effect until Jy) 
1. It was deliberately held up so that i 
look as if something is being done for th, 
farmer. This great “gift” is dramatized 
with a fanfare of advertisements, and o 
money taken from the little man who finds 
it so hard to make ends meet .. . 
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Air Force Learns of Rotary 
Notes Cpt. R. W. Squire, Rotarian 
R.C.A.F, Station 

Woodcock, British Columbia, Canada 

I wish to thank you for THE Rorariay, 
which has been a source of much inter. 
est to myself and quite a large number 
of the Air Force. It has been the means 
of introduction to Rotary for quite a 
number of the boys, which has given 
me the opportunity to explain what Ri 
tary has done and is doing for com 
munities all over the world. 

There seems to be a greater need fo) 
Rotary spirit among the peoples of the 
world today; even thcugh we are at 
war, lack of codperation between indi- 
viduals and countries appears to be 
prevalent. Individualistic greed to hoard, 
DEVELOPMENT or grab something, is paramount in 
their minds, often to the detriment of 
their fellow citizens. ... 
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| We write speeches on 
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THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, CHICAGO 


Aliso publishers—The Dartnel! Sales Service—industrial 
Relations Service and American Business Magazine. 





The following firms—with Ro- 
tarians in executive positions— 
recently received the U. S. Army- 
Navy “E” Award for excellence in 
the production of war materials: 
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sizzling political speeches 
} your st bfec “t at low rates. Books of speech mi ate. 
| eto: ‘ “« aster | Book Eloquence, " rR2 nO ei Pesaran 
| ra ret. 2 »*p. $1.50; ‘Hints and Hits for - . - » 
ak ugraph . i “i , ‘omplete list hee: : TYPOGRAPHY Py em ngs oeccrgge Bin . 
LEEWIN B. WILLIAMS & SON oe M. FELKER. 
| 905 Monroe Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET General Electric Co. (Pittsfield, 
' _ Complete layout and typographic service Mass., plant). Rorarian C, Howarp 
| = jn a Wide choice of foundry and machine faces KLINE. 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co. 
} = pe ny te 5 A-1 COMPOSITION CO. (Opetika, Ala., division). RoTaARIAN 
ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 155 E. OHIO STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. Kosert B. HorRSLey. 
Scicleaasoalam 5 Fisher Governor Co., Marshall- 
= on — town, lowa, ROTARIAN PAUL A. ELF- 
! wr } ERS. 
; uh R i) Lis a | ROTARIANS BUY quality products for American Thread Co. (Holyoke, 
i N ring | Tribute « 2 | use in home or business. Reach this mar- nano el aaa ROTARIAN ARTHUR K. 
{ ¢ ic m » ° 
. Frnose | ape, snes | ket of 175,000 responsible men through Heywood-Wakefield Co., Gardner, 
avout spb es HO YT this Products and Services directory. Mass. ROTARIAN STUART D. MACLOREN. 
git F no na ¢ . 
ter or Og i bevy ut 02 For further information, write THE Cos auarh, “tne: Moet one 
tor P* TAATIONAL wn c. * ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker Drive, SWANSTROM. 
] IWTERNAY 228 ae sere? J Chicago, IMlinois. _American Thread Co. (Dalton, 
| 36 Eos — ? Ga., pliant). ROTARIAN JULIAN LON3- 
— —_ LEY. 
q shied aces eae <M as me ogg gg sane wre Con, a) 
more, Md. OTARIAN JOHN . MEN- 
diers are cared for. This is a wonderful tario despite extensive Government ad- ZIES. 
} | Community Service and you can well  vertising. Roe See Ce Reehary, Conn. 
imagine that their work will be largely As further proof of this, I quote a Thomsen Co., Thomson, Ga. Ro- 
increased as a result of the present war. paragraph or two from Toronto’s only TARIAN HAMILTON BERRY. 


Evansville Ordnance Plant (Sun- 
i beam division), Evansville, Ind. Ro- 
TARIAN SAMUEL ORR. 

Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Quality Foods, 


morning newspaper, the Globe and Mail, 


Each member of the Club has at least 
the one calling itself “Canada’s National 


| one family allotted to him as his special 





‘har Newspaper.” 
charge. ... . F pe P . Ine., Milton, Pa. ROTARIANS R. PAuL 
This paper, in common with the rest Borarp1 and Hector BoIrArDI. 
of us, dailies and weeklies alike, ran a Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. Ro- 


TARIAN D. ANGUS CURRIE. 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, 


i Proof of ‘Ad’ Pudding 


From KENNETH PRITCHARD, Rotarian full-page advertisement on gasoline tax, 


i | Editor. Sentinal-Star but that doesn’t stop criticism, as J. O. N. Ye DOEReAN Leen x. CoPLEY 

Be s due ane *j i j j is si and HoNnorRARY ROTARIAN MELVIN C. 

| Cobourg, Ontario, Canada ae ich = it might, in his side of aed 

sect Se LET SS -gumen ine, ll. R j 

i We Ontario editors are inclined to aE Deere & Co., Moline, Ill, Rorarians 
. Yesterday the Nixon Government Epwarp C. Bopr, HYMAN BORNSTEIN, 


W. F. HABERER, and WILLIAM J. WILK- 
INGS. 


inserted an advertisement in every daily 
newspaper in Ontario . The advertise- 
ment was a full-page announcement that Automotive Maintenance Machin- 
farmers, fishermen, guides, and tourist out- ery Co., North Chicago, Ill. Ro- 
fitters will get “marked gasoline free from TARIAN J. C. RUSSELL. 

the Ontario tax at the time of purchase.” 
The truth is that those classes named will 


| 

i back Harmon E. Rice in his viewpoint 
as expressed in the July debate-of-the- 

month, Should Governments Buy News- 

paper Advertising? Freedom of speech 

and of editorial comment exists in On- 
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Cuba—Pearl of the Antilles 


“THIS is the loveliest land that hu- 
man eyes have ever beheld!” Thus ex- 
claimed Christopher Columbus as he 
viewed for the first time in 1492 the 
tropical island of Cuba, a narrow 785- 
mile strip of land directly south of the 
State of Florida and the largest of the 
West Indies group. Legends of great 
wealth drew many immigrants to the 
island—often called the “Pearl of the 
\ntilles’—and from it went early expe- 
ditions to Mexico and Florida, including 
that of Cortes, which resulted in the 
conquest of -Mexico. To the early 
Spaniards it was a strategic point guard- 
ing the trade routes into the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean. 

Many excellent harbors and anchor- 
ages etch the 2,000-mile coastline from 
which moves the island’s chief export 
—sugar and-sugar products—and in the 
production of which many of the 4 mil- 
lion inhabitants are engaged. Though 
but 9 percent of the country’s total ex- 
ports, Cuban tobaccos are well known 
and are among the world’s finest. 

Included among agricultural crops of 
importance are bananas, oranges, and 
pineapples. In the island’s earlier his- 
tory, stockbreeding was an important 
industry—until the latter part of the 
18th Century. Early in the present cen- 
tury the raising of livestock made im- 
pressive progress. Likewise important 
are the fishing and sponge industries. 
Iron, manganese, and copper are mined, 
considerable quantities being shipped to 
the United States for smelting. 

Cuba was a Spanish colony from the 
time of Columbus (except in 1762-63) 
until it became an independent nation 
in 1898, following the Spanish-American 
War. Under its constitution the func- 
tions of the State are exercised under 
executive, legislative, and judicial pow- 
ers, operating through the President, 
the bicameral legislature, and the Su- 
preme Court, respectively. 

The first Rotary Club in Cuba was or- 
ganized in 1916 in Havana, the capital. 
There are now 44 Clubs in the country. 





“‘ES ESTA la tierra mas hermosa que 
ojos humanos hayan visto jamas!” Asi 
exclamo Crist6bal Col6n cuando vié por 
primera vez en 1492 la isla tropical de 
Cuba, una angosta faja de tierra de 785 
millas al Florida, y 
la mas extensa de las Antillas. Leyen- 
das de grandes riquezas atrajeron mu- 
chos inmigrantes a la isla—frecuente- 
mente llamada la “Perla de las Antillas” 
—y de alli partieron las primeras expedi- 
ciones para México y Florida, inclusive 
la de Cortés, que se resolvi6 en la con- 


sur del estado de 


quista de México. 

Muchos excelentes puertos y lugares 
abrigados bordean las dos mil millas de 
costa desde donde salen los principales 
productos de exportacion de la isla— 
azucar y sus derivados—en cuya produc- 
cion trabajan muchos de los cuatro mi- 
llones de habitantes de Cuba. Aunque 
sdlo representan el nueve por ciento de 
la exportacion total del pais, los tabacos 
de Cuba son bien conocidos y se cuentan 
entre los mejores del mundo. 

Son productos agricolas de importan- 
cia también los platanos, naranjas y 
pinas. En la inicial historia de la is- 
la la cria de ganado era una importante 
industria—hasta fines del siglo XVIII. 
A principios del siglo actual dicha cria 
de ganado realiz6 notables progresos. 
Son importantes asimismo la pesca en 
general y la pesca de esponjas. Se 
producen hierro, manganeso y cobre, 
que en cantidades considerables se en- 
vian a los Estados Unidos para ser fun- 
didos. 

Cuba fué una colonia espanola desde 
los tiempos de Colén (excepto de 1762 a 
1763) hasta que se hizo independiente 
en 1898, después de la guerra hispano- 
americana. De acuerdo con su constitu- 
cién, las funciones del Estado las ejercen 
los poderes ejecutivo, legislativo y judi- 
cial representados por el Presidente, una 
legislatura compuesta por dos camaras y 
la Corte Suprema, respectivamente. 

El primer Rotary club de Cuba se or- 
ganiz6 en 1916, en la Habana. Ahora 
hay 44 clubes en el pais. 





Little Lessons on Latin America 
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Curtis KNOws BUT 
ONE KIND OF SHOEMAKING 


More pleasure per mile and more 
miles per pair... that’s been the 
Curtis ideal through four genera- 


tions of fine shoemaking. Honest 














New England crafts manship goes 
into every stitch and lift of leather 
Curtis 
and what a difference it makes. 


AT BETTER STORES EVERYWHERE 


name. 


that bears the 


CURTIS 
SHOE CO., Inc. 
Marlboro, 










biases 





Have You Exact Copies of 


VITAL RECORDS? 


AS ACCURATE AS A MIRROR 


es ~~ A-PE.CO PHOTO 
a COPY UNIT 


Permanent Photocopies 
of letters © documents 
© records ® biueprints 
® pictures © drawings 
Same-size copies of anything up to 18x22 In. photo- 
copied with A-PE-CO. Accepted as legal evidence 
Also graphs, tracings, telegrams, checks, fingerprints 
shop orders—anything written printed, drawn, 
photographed. Copies from magazines or books. No 
end to the uses of A-PE-CO. Thousands in satisfac- 
tory use 
No Camera — No Darkroom — Low Cost 

Simple, fast. No focusing. Conserves man-hours. Any 
office employee quickly becomes expert. Low cost per 
copy, lowest investment in equipment. Saves other 






equipment. Put A-PE-CO In any available corner on 
any desk or table. Needed by ai! departments. Im- 
mediate delivery. Representatives in principal cities 
and Canada. Write for A-PE-CO folder 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT Co. 
2849 N. Clark St. 


Dent. FC-9, Chicago, Illinois 


eg 
wiTH WAR BONDs, 
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Four GENERATIONS OF FINE SHOEMAKING 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 










t Graduates have attended 90 colleges. 
classes 


accredited. Special 
preparing for t 
A'! sports, 60 boats. Moderate rate. 
No extras. Separate Junior School, 
Summer naval camp, 
Admiral $. S$. Robison 
U.S.N. (Ret.), Supt. 


atalog 
Box T, Toms River, WN. J. 
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One of America’s Most 


* 100th YEAR « 







Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL end JUNIOR COLLEGE 











SPEECH CORRECTION 








SPEECH DEFECTS ° 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely 
corrected and normal speech restored. All fear 
of speaking in public removed. Voice restored 
when due to sickness or shock. Speech devel- 
oped in backward children. Martin Hall is the 
only residential institute in America devoted en- 
tirely to the correction of speech and voice 
disorders and recognized by the American Med- 
ical Association. For information address: 


Dr. Frederick Martin, Director 
Box R, MARTIN HALL, Bristol, Rhode Island 


AN ENDOWED NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR SPEECH DISORDERS 
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“WHE ROTARY CLUB SENDS iT 
TO HER SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
DOES YOURS? _.., HUNDREDS OF 
CLUBS DO.,,AND STUD— 
ENTS WATCH FOR VTS 
MONTHLY DEBATES AND 
OTHER ARTICLES. ONE 
DOLLAR AND A HALF 
DOES IT CVU.S, AND 
CANAD A) LLLUU SS THE 
ROTARIAN; 35 EAST 
WACKER DR,, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Never in the 


IT’S ODD, but true. 
seven years that THE Groom has been 
tethering hobbyhorses at this Hitching 
Post has he ever tied up a real horse. 
Now, to make up for it, he trots out a 
story about a whole herd of horses— 
some of the finest Arabians in the world. 
ANDREW R. Boone, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, tells it. 


u SKIP and a jump west of Pomona, 
California, you pull up at one of the 


most interesting show places of the 
West. It stables nearly 100 fine Arabian 
horses on a wonderfully cultivated 
ranch. Behind those horses is an in- 


tensely human story of a small boy who 
grew up in Michigan to become a busy 
Jattle Creek executive. 

It is the hobby story of W. K. KEL- 
LocG, internationally known cereal 
manufacturer and an honorary member 
of the Rotary Club of Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

Since boyhood he has been fond of 
horses and dogs. For nearly ten years 
he had as a companion the son of Rin 
Tin Tin, remembered by many as a dog 
star of motion pictures. After this pet 
died, the owner and trainer of Rin Tin 
Tin presented Mr. KELLOGG with a granda- 
son of this wonderful dog. 

“Years ago” as a youth in Battle Creek, 
young KELLoGG almost daily rode “Old 
Spot,” a gentle, broad-backed Arabian, 
one of the few in the United States. 
With his companions, he rode bareback, 
climbed the horse’s tail, and slid down 
again. There is little doubt that “Old 
Spot” enjoyed it too. 

Then tragedy struck. “Old Spot” was 
sold. Then and there the boy vowed 








tiching Post 


that some day he would have more 
horses—and all would be Arabians. 
Years slipped by, years which made his 
name a household word throughout his 
nation. In later years he made annual 
trips to southern California, and on one 
of them he chanced to visit an Arabian 
horse stud farm near Indio. Then it 
was that his long-cherished dream crys- 
tallized. Now with the means and time 
with which to pursue a hobby delayed 
for many years, he bought the stud 
outright and started his now famous 
Arabian ranch. 

His plan soon attracted wide interest, 
and it} was not long before the Univer. 
sity of California took over the estab. 
lishment. RoTARIAN KELLOGG not 
made the ranch and its horses available. 
but he also provided an endowment of 
$600,000 for research and general up- 
keep. 

One piece of research was a series of 
tests on a drug which gives promise of 
ridding horses and all other domesti 
animals of most internal parasites. Th¢ 
drug, phenothiazine, a light green pow 
der which is the parent substance of 
many dyes, makes cows give slow-to- 
sour pink milk. In a recent Associated 
Press dispatch, C. E. Howell, agricul- 
tural expert and manager of the Ranch, 
said, “Experiments on our horses indi 
cate that it is efficient, easily adminis. 
tered, nontoxic, and cheap. This means 
that for the first time the averag: 
farmer may have a method, which is 
not too expensive, to rid his horses of 
parasites that weaken them and reduc 
their resistance to disease.” 

Sunday visitors to the KELLoGce farm 
witness showings of the horses in a 


only 








TRAPPED OUT for a movie filming, a proud Arabian mount rears up for the camera—at Ro- 
tarian W. K. Kellogg‘s California horse farm... (Right) A Kellogg colt and its mother, Rifdah. 
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ROTARIAN Tingle demonstrates his 


near the stables, but this is only 

the frosting on the cake. The real de- 

elopment is spreading throughout the 

United States as horses bred there move 

to green pastures in other com- 
nities. 


his courage, intelligence, 
and endurance, and accustomed to sub- 
sisting on scant water and forage, the 
\rabian is capable, nevertheless, of car- 

ng heavy loads for long distances. 
rhough powerful and swift, he is raised 
member of the family of 
tribes, and is invariably gentle, 
affectionate, and tractable. 

For these many qualities the Arabian 
has been prized by every horse-loving 
age, and its blood has been sought by 


AN ited for 


Imost aS a 


desert 


breeders the world over. But the Ara- 
hian never has been easy to obtain. 
Desert owners, true lovers of their 


horses, seldom are willing to part with 
Especially is this true of mares, 
against the selling of which there is 
religious aversion. However, importa- 
tions have been made from time to time 
in various parts of the world. England 
has perhaps benefited most by introduc- 
stables. 


them. 


ing Arabian blood into her 
Thanks to Mr. KELLoGG, the Arabian 
is coming into its own in the United 


States. A good portion of the institute’s 
herd came from a stud in England. 
Thus, on the California ranch are being 
propagated the finest horses of the Arab 
strains that can be bred. The most mod- 
ern methods of breeding are carried on 
t Pomona, with size, height, and saddle 
conformation developed with painstak- 
ing skill. Endurance and stamina are 
preserved with gentleness and docility. 


FROM HORSES to automobiles is—or 
once was—a logical step. Anyway, THE 
Groom takes it. Leaving the stables be- 
hind he goes to a garage in Miami, Flor- 
ida, where Rotarian J. Grapy TINGLE 
“hobbys around” with a certain kind of 
automobile that is of special interest in 
this day of gasoline rationing. But let 
the Miami Rotary Club Secretary, Har- 
oLD L. McCay, provide the details. 


For MANY years J. Grapy TINGLE—a 
Miami Rotarian for 22 years—has spent 
spare time away from his thriving re- 
tail paint business in developing a dif- 
ferent kind of automobile—a _ two- 
wheeler! Sort of a first cousin to the 
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“two-wheeler,” 
-onvenience of an auto and the economy of a motorcycle. 


which operates with the comfort and 
It has retractable landing wheels. 


motorcycle, it is as practical as it is 
novel. 
It is powered by a small four-cylinder 


motor with a standard transmission, 
weighs less than half as much as an or- 
dinary automobile, averages about 50 
miles to a gallon of gas. When going 
less than ten miles an hour, the driver 
lowers two retractable pneumatic 
Wheels for better balance. 


the car 
the un- 
is covered by patents and 
Newsreel 
have 


with 
now 


TINGLE toved 
hobby at 


ROTARIAN 
just as a 
usual 
has commercial possibilities. 
and newspaper 
taken many pic 


first; 
vehicle 


photographers 
tures of it. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Name it and you can have it listed below, 


where it may catch the eye of someone 
similarly interested—and thus add another 
link in your hobby friends} ips The one re- 


you be a Rotarian or a 
rian’s family 
Peggy Oehmke 


to correspond 


quirenie 
member of a 
Pen Pals: 
Rotarian- 
14-year-old 


(daughter of 
with 13- or 
Rotarian), Gutten- 


wishes 
daughter of 


berg, Iowa, U.S.A 

Figurines; Folklore: [Edith Bregger (14- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian — collects 
china figurines; wishes items of Hawaiian 
folklore; will welcome correspondence with 
those of same age), % Expt. Station. Belle 
Glade, Fla., U.S.A. 

Airplane Drawings: Teddy Cowgill (/0- 


collects drawings 


year-old son of Rotarian- 
age), 224 


of airplanes by Saye of same 
2nd St., Millville, N. J., U.S.A. 
Coins: Ben ~ te Jr. (son of Rotarian 
—collects coins and information about 
them), Box 86, Minden, Nebr., U.S.A. 
—THE HOBBYHORSE GROOM 





“You will find a single 
drop of this will 
last a week.’’ 


ONLY $4.00 


prepaid 
This $2.00 Bottle 


Temptation one of the 
most exquisite pertumes 
created. 


rek 
é PAUL 





ma eve 
y EGER A single drop lasts 
frowe! a week, charms and 
attracts men and 

women to you. 
The fragrance of 


living flowers. Bottles 
withelongated stopper 
encased in a polished 
maple case 4 times 
the size of the picture. 


nd No Money 


Pay the postman when he hands you the 
package or (if you prefer) send money 
order, currency, stamps or check for $1.00 
Money back if not satisfied. (Est. 1872.) 


PAUL RIEGER, 227 Art Center Bidg., San Francisco 








In your own home you can now prepare for 
peace-time opportunities in many fields by 
learning to speak in an amazingly short time 
any of 29 languages by the world-famous 
LINGUAPHONE Ear-Eye METHOD 
It’s quick, easy, correct 
SPANISH JAPANESE RUSSIAN 
PORTUGUESE FRENCH GERMAN 
ITALIAN CHINESE NORWEGIAN 
and 20 others. 

” Successfully used by Army, Navy, Flying and 
Signal Corps and other services; in thousands 
of schools and colleges; endorsed by lead- 
ing educators. 

Send for FREE Book— 
Call for FREE Demonstration 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
55 RCA Bidg., Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. (20) 


Order your bound volume of 
for 1942 today. 
$2.50. 


“THE ROTARIAN” 
Price delivered in U. S. A., 





FOR A THICK, 


SEED WITH 


WEEDFREE LAWN 
THIS FALL! 








Imitate nature... 
get a head start on weeds .. 
“can't be beat” 


seed in the fall and your lawn will 
. even crabgrass. 
as the time to start a new lawn or reju- 
venate an old one. But be sure to sow Scott's Seed, its 





Fall just 





deep-rooting, permanent grasses will develop into the 
beautiful carpet of turf you've always wanted. Try 
this short cut to lawn beauty and your praise will equal 
“Last fall I sowed 
Scotts Seed and have one of the prettiest lawns in 
Your lawn, too, can be just as out- 


that of Mrs. W. A. Clark, who wrote, 


Terre Haute.” 
standing in your neighborhood .. . Scotts 


Care Bulletins will show how easy it’s done, if started 
this fall. Write today for your FREE 2 year subscription. 


Oo. M. SCOTT and wens COMP 
22: Main Street Marysville, 


(prec Lawn Care Bulletins 


REE 





Ohio . 


Free Lawn 


ANY 
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The True Story of the Devil and Little Eva 


By Fulton Oursler 


Editor and Journalist 


= were five of us around a grill- 


room table in the old National Vaude- 
ville Artists clubhouse on West 46th 
Street in New York—Frescott, the mind 





reader; Walter Winchell; the great 
Houdini; myself; and, at the head of the 
Harry Black; 
illusionist, 


table, 
stone, the 
swearing by Cagliostro 
and Nostradamus that 
his tale was true. 

It seemed that Black- 
stone’s stage assistant 
had decamped in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, 
and the magician 
could find only one 





candidate, a hulking Oursler 
farmhand. He was, 
of course, green, but quite willing. 


His was a simple part. Wearing red 
tights and cloak, horns, and a tail, he 
would be introduced to the audience as 
the devil and then shut inside a cab- 
inet. Blackstone would fire a pistol and 
open the doors, to find the devil gone. 

“Then,” explained Blackstone to his 
new assistant, “I look at the audience 
and say, ‘Where is the devil?’ No an- 
swer. I say, ‘Where in the devil is the 
devil?’ Still no answer. Then I shout, 
‘Where in hell is the devil?’ and from 
way back in the rear of the theater you 
answer, ‘Here I am,’ and you come 
bounding down the aisle. Understand?” 

“No, sir,” said the farmhand. 

“lll show you,” said Blackstone. 
“There are mirrors between the legs of 
this cabinet, and there’s a trap door in- 
side, in the bottom. When the doors are 
closed, you lift it up, and jump down to 
the stage floor. No one can see you be- 
cause of the mirrors. There is another 
trap door in the stage. Clear? Let’s 
try it 

The magician and his helper went 
through the motions, over and over, all 
morning, including running from the 
basement under the stage to the back- 
stairs, up to the side alley, out to the 
sidewalk, into the lobby, and then the 
home stretch down the theater aisle. 

That night the moment arrived for 
the famous “Flight of Satan,” as it was 
called on the colored posters. The farm- 
hand, bulging in tights too small for 
him, covered with a crimson cloak, and 
spouting horns, cloven hooves, and tail, 
was introduced and clambered into the 
magic box. The doors were closed and 
Blackstone fired the shot. He opened 
the doors and breathed a sigh of relief. 
The cabinet was empty and the trap 
door properly closed. 
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“Where is the devil?” called the con- 
jurer. 

Silence. 

“Where in the devil is the devil?” 

Silence. 

“Where in hell is the devil?” shouted 
Blackstone, looking expectantly down 
the aisle. 

Silence. 

Meanwhile, the farmhand in his Me- 
phistophelean garments had done all 
according to rehearsal, but when he 
reached the sidewalk, he was halted by 
a policeman. Though it took time to 
explain, the officer was finally con- 
vinced. But then the lobby doorkeeper 
refused to let him in. The situation be- 
ing desperate, the devil hit the door- 
keeper on the jaw, and dashed into the 
theater. Late as he was, he did not wait 
for a cue, but bounded down the aisle, 
shouting: “Here I am!” 

But he was in the wrong theater. In 
fact, up on the stage, Little Eva was just 
about to be taken off to heaven by a 
group of white and gold angels. 

They still talk about it in Minneapolis. 


Each month in this corner is presented 
the favorite story of a Rotarian or a 
Rotarian’s wife. If you have one, send 
it to Stripped Gears, THE RoTARIAN Mag- 
azine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
If it is used, you will receive $2. 











Waterloo 
Dauntlessly man has fared forth 
To brave the rigors of the north. 


He has conquered tropic places 
Traversed vast, uncharted spac 


2) 


Bold-spirited, audacious, he 
Has looked on danger fearless! 


But show me the intrepid male 
Who would brave a Nylon-stocking 


sale! 
—May RICHSTONE 


Seafood for Thought 
In each ui tiie following sentences yoy 
will find a hidden name of an animal. 
Add the word “fish” to the animal name 
and you will have an animal-named fish: 
1. If you go at four in the morning, 
you will be sleepy. 


2. The dandelion head was white. 
3. Do geese fly south in Winter? 

4. I saw Mac at school. 

5. Elmo used the broom to sweep 


down cobwebs. 

6. I looked at a cap or cup in every 
store. 

This puzzle was contributed by Mrs. C. W 
Hudelson, wife of a Bloomington, Illinois, 
Rotarian. 


Hidden Rotarians 

In each of the following sentences is 
hidden the name of a Rotarian who is 
playing an important part in the ad- 
ministration of Rotary International in 
the year 1943-44: 

1. “Jack,” the message read, “please 
call Al. My mother needs him.” 

2. I doubt if you’d find another chap 
in the entire town like the fellow who 
stood at the front gate last night. 

3. We called off the party—three of 
the guests were ill, you know. 

4. She turned on him: “Mr. Nicol, 
lignone is a variety of lignin. As a 


botany student, you should know that!” 
5. She insists on wearing a cape akin 
to that worn in the late ’90s. 
See page 63 for answers to the two 
puzzles above. 





























“HAVE you tried the department store across the street?” 
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“GOSH, I would like to see 
the dog that buried that one!” 


Lables Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


| Might Be Worse 


Stranger: “My friend, I don’t see how 


you make a living on this farm. There 
are rocks everywhere.” 
Yankee: “I ain’t as poor as y’ think 


I be. I don’t own this farm.’—The Ro- 
tor, VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CAN- 


Happiness at Last 

A floor walker, tired of his job, finally 
gave it up and joined the police force. 
A friend asked him how he liked being 
a policeman. His answer was very hu- 


man. “What I like best,” he said, “is 
that the customer is always wrong.”— 
The Hub, HANOVER, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
And How! 

The new Army rifle weighs 8.69 
pounds. After it has been carried a few 
hours, the decimal point drops out.— 


Rotary Club Bulletin, MARSHFIELD-NORTH 
BEND, OREGON. 


Preferable 

Sweet young thing: 
rette?” 

Elderly lady: “What! Smoke a ciga- 
rette?) Why, I’d rather kiss the first man 
that comes along.” 

Sweet young thing: “So would I, but 
have a cigarette while you’re waiting.” 


“Have a ciga- 


—The Tattler, BELLINGHAM, WASHING- 
TON. 

Indians to Blame 

An exchange says, “This country 


would not be in the mess it is in if the 
Indians had adopted stricter immigra- 
tion laws.”—Rotary Club Bulletin, 
AMESBURY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dog Watch 

In a suburb of Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
there is a little church to which, each 
Sunday morning, with great regularity 
there come a man and his Alsatian dog. 
The man goes inside to worship and the 
dog lies outside to wait. If, however, 
the sermon lasts longer than 20 min- 
utes, the dog puts his head inside the 
church door and looks inquiringly up 
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the aisle toward the preacher. It is 
said that this dog is a great favorite 
with the lay members of the congrega- 
tion.— EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, Dispatch. 


Mistaken Identity 

Bystander: “Look at that youngster, 
the one with the cropped hair, the ciga- 
rette, and the trousers. Is that a boy or 
a girl?” 

War worker: 


“It’s a girl. My daugh- 


ter.” 

Bystander: “Forgive me, my good 
fellow. I never would have been so out- 
spoken if I’d known you were her 
father.” 

War worker: “I’m not. I’m _ her 
mother.”—Weekly War Whoop, SENECA 
FALLS, NEW YORK. 

Palms Up 
First guest: “I’m sure I don't know 


why they call this hotel ‘The Palms,’ do 
you? I’ve never seen a palm anywhere 
near the place.” 

Second guest: “You'll them be- 
fore you go. It’s a pleasant little sur- 
prise the whole staff keep for the guests 
on the last day of their stay.”—Kentish 
Mercury. 


see 





Line Up! 


The Fixer isn't giving orders to a 
group of football players. He's an- 
nouncing that a line is needed to fin- 
ish the bobtailed limerick below. The 
best line to “come up" by November | 
will bring its contributor $2. Send 
your entry—or entries—to The Fixer, 
care of The Rotarian’ Magazine, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl_—Gears Eds. 











Spaid Work 

Jack Spaid is the man with the dough, 
When in need, we to him always gough. 

Want a bench for the parque? 

Or a small youngster’s larque? 

If you draw a blank in your search 
for rhyme words, consider blow, crow, 
flow, foe, glow, sew, stow, woe. 


Sweet Music 


The music of Jim Sweet (see June 
Rotarian for description thereof) rolled 
across the miles to Managua, Nicaragua, 
where it came to the attention of Ro- 
tarian James B. Stewart. He analyzed 
it carefully, put the result into one line, 


and for it THE Fixer awarded a $2 
prize. Here is the completed limerick: 


A shy little lad was Jim Sweet, 
He constantly shuffled his feet, 
But ask him to sing, 
He'd make the room ring! 
And also the cop on the beat. 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 


SEAFOOD FOR THOUGHT: 1. Goatfish. 2. 
Lionhead fish. 3. Dogfish. 4. Catfish. 5 
Mousefish. 6. Porcupine fish. 

HippEN RorarRiAns: 1. Almy (Director 
Percy H. W., of Torquay, England). 2. 
Chapin (Treasurer Rufus F., of Chicago, Il- 


3. Reilly (Director John B., 
of Whittier, California, U.S. A.). 4. Collignon 
(Vice-President Carlos M., of Guadalajara, 
Mexico). 5. Peak (Director Bart N., of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, U. S. A.). 


linois, U. S. A.). 

























Today’s iiwatice— 
Tomorrow’s History Books! 


Preserve them with Monastery 
Hill Bindings 







Topay more than ever, your mag- 
azines provide reading full of in- 
terest for the future. Monastery Hill 
bindings provide perfect preservation 

. combined with the expert crafts- 
manship that adds to the appearance of 
your library. 





From buckram to hand-tooled three 
quarter Morocco, there’s a Monastery 
Hill binding most appropriate to your 
needs. For instance, a full year’s issue 
of a magazine the size of this one can be 
bound in buckram for $3.00. Ask for 
our special cartons designed to trans- 
port your magazines to us without 
injury. There’s no obligation! 


FREE! Good books de- 
Send for 
describ- 


serve good care. 
this free booklet, 
ing proper care, treatment 
and repair of books and 
bindings. No obligation! 


MONASTERY HILL BINDERY 


1753 Belmont Avenue, lilinois 


Chicago, 








A New Binder 
for Your 
‘Rotarians’ 


Here is a beautiful binder that will 
prove useful to any subscriber to 
THE ROTARIAN. It is especially 
valuable for club officers and li- 
braries. 


Strong, durable, simple in construc- 
tion, easy to operate, it holds 12 
magazines in a convenient, orderly 
manner. 


Each issue of THE ROTARIAN con- 
tains valuable information. Decide 
now to keep your copies in this 
beautiful and serviceable binder. 


The price is $2.50 delivered in the 
United States, $3.00 in other coun- 
tries. Order by name—THE RO- 
TARIAN Binder. 


The ROTARIAN 


35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 
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The 
Four 


To encourage and ioster ihe 


service as a basis of worthy enterprise, 
in porticular to encovroge and foster 


= 


of pation as an opportunity to serve society. 
(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, 
as busi a ity life. 








(1) The develop t of acq 
Objects on opportunity for service. 
OF ness of al! useful occupations, 


Rotary 

















Last /uge 


THE RECENT FAVORABLE 
turn in the tide of war has undez- 
scored the urgent need of post- 
war planning While no 
thoughtful person doubts that dif- 
ficult m:ouths and years lie ahead, 
the bolstered hope of eventual vic- 
tory has brought squarely home 
the persistent, inescapable ques- 
tion: “What’s going to happen 
when the boys come back?” 


now. 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN 
in your town is pretty largely up 
to your town and all the people in 
it. Governments can give bonuses 
and can invent stopgap work— 
yet cannot provide the millions 
of productive, creative career-jobs 
which ambitious demobilized fight- 
ing men will want. But you in 
your town can—and these three 
articles tell how: 

When Johnny Comes 
. . . by Paul G. Hoffman (page 8). 

Let's Heap the Work Pile High!, by Paul 
B. McKee (page 11). 

Brainerd, Minnesota, Does It!, by Carl 
Zapffe (page 15). 

BRAINERD WILL NOT 
be caught flat-footed on Demobil- 
ization Day. It will be “ready to 
shoot” on a planned program of 
manufacture, home and shop im- 
provement, and public works. It 
is heaping th: Work Pile high 
now! And so are Peoria, Illinois, 
and San Francisco, California— 
about which you will read in 
forthcoming issues. Prospects are 
bright that Oil City, Pennsylvania, 
too, will welcome returning sol- 
diers with something more than 
brass-band music. What started 
there as a one-day Rotary Club 
program on “Post-War Plans for 
Oil City’ has become a sort of 
regular weekly forum in which all 
60 members, plus guests, pitch in 
to discuss such local improve- 
ments as a new overhead road- 
way, a wider Main Street, more 
lights on Elm Street, better hous- 
ing for the Eighth Ward. The 





Varching Home 
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(2) High ethical standards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 


dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 





(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business 
the and professional men united in the ideal 
of service. 














omrment 


Mayor offered his list of post-war 
projects at one meeting, news- 
papers carried it next day, and 
now all Oil City, while hard at 
work on its war jobs, is also think- 
ing about the better days to come. 

IN THE WAR LONGER 


than most of its Allies—four full 
years this month—Britain is, in 





Text for Tomorrow 


Glide along the great new road 
on the east shore of Manhattan 
Island, New York, and you will 
come, by and by, to a tablet. 
Stop to read it and you will 
learn that: “Beneath this East 
River Drive of the City of New 
York lie stone, bricks, and rubble 
from the bombed City of Bristol 
in England. Brought here in bal- 
last from overseas, these frag- 
ments that once were homes 
shall testify while men love free- 
dom to the résolution and forti- 
tude of the people of Britain. 
They saw their homes struck 
down without warning; it was 
not their walls but their valor 
which kept them free.” 











a sense, also closer to post-war 
problems. It is in this matter of 
jobs for ex-soldiers, for example. 
Already a trickle of discharged 
men is returning to civilian life 
on the Isle and, as reported on 
this page last April, Rotary Clubs 
are helping certain classes of offi- 
cers and enlisted men find em- 
ployment. It is still a small effort, 
but out of it is coming a pattern, 
a technique, that will be of incal- 
culable value in the job ahead. 


A WORLD-WIDE RADIO 
audience recently heard the Presi- 
dent of the United States outline 
plans for demobilized servicemen. 
The announcement did not find 
careful readers of THE ROTARIAN 
unprepared to weigh the vast sub- 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 


ject. They could recall the artic} 
Let’s Plan Now for the Bonus. )y 
DeWitt Emery, founder and map. 
ager of the National Small Busi. 
nessmen’s Association, in th, 
April, 1942, issue of this magazine 
... and a symposium on the same 
subject in the following issue 
Ahead of the news by 16 months. 
these two features are enjoying , 
new timeliness. You may want to 
read or reread them now. 


LIKE MILLIONS 
of other young men, Bill Bu- 
chanan is seeing the world—at 
the expense of a grateful people 
whom he has sworn to defend 
Recently he spent a Sunday in 
“the lovely little town of Denbigh 
[Wales] with its gabled roofs, its 
crooked streets all trickling down 
the side of the hill,” and then 
wrote the folks back home about 
it—“the folks” being the family of 
Rotarian Edward V. Buchanan, of 
London, Ontario, Canada. Here’s 
a part of his letter: 

In a few moments I suddenly dis- 
covered, to my embarrassment, that | 
was the center of attraction. The local 
populace had spotted “Canada” on 
my greatcoat and were watching me 
as if I were some species of rare ani- 
mal. In a matter of minutes I had a 
great following of the town’s younger 
generation. Suddenly one youngster, 
a little bolder than the rest, stepped 
in front of me and addressed me. 
“Mister, are you from Toronto? Do 
you see the clothes we’re wearing? 
They’re from the Toronto Rotary Club. 
We're évacués from Liverpool... .” 

The admission that he was from 
“near Toronto” cost Bill a button 
from his greatcoat, and the effort 
of answering 101 questions about 
cowboys, their guns and “ammo.” 
Bill has seen for himself that the 
world is a small place... and that 
an organization his dad belongs 
to is helping to make it a still 
smaller, friendlier one. 


“PRINCIPLES 
have no force,” Mark Twain once 
said, “except when one is well 
fed.” That aphorism is not true, 
strictly speaking, as biographies 
of many a hero prove. But there 
is enough truth in it to give point 
to the comments by Albin E. 
Johnson and Herbert H. Lehman 
on the food problems of Europe 
and North Africa. Freedom from 
want is a basic freedom. 
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7 things you should do 


to keep prices down! 


If prices soar, this war will last longer, and we could all go 
broke when it’s over. Uncle Sam is fighting hard to keep 
prices down. But he can’t do it alone. It’s up to you to 
battle against any and every rising price! To help win the 
war and keep it from being a hollow victory afterward— 
you must keep prices down. And here’s how you can do it: 





fs 


ya PAY NO MORE THAN 
CEILING PRICES 


If you do pay more, you’re party to a 
black market that boosts prices. And if 
prices go up through the ceiling, your 
money will be worth less. Buy rationed 
goods only with stamps. 


; > an ‘. 


D. DON’T ASK MORE MONEY 


in wages, orin prices for goods you have 
to sell. That puts prices up for the 
things all of us buy. We’re all in this 
war together — business men, farmers 
and workers. Increases come out of 
everybody’s pocket—including yours. 


a SUPPORT HIGHER TAXES 


It’s easier and cheaper to pay for the 
war as you go. And it’s better to pay 
big taxes now—while you have the 
extra money to do it. Every dollar put 
into taxes means a dollar less to bid for 
scarce goods and boost prices. 





6. SAVE FOR THE FUTURE 


Money in the savings bank will come 
in handy for emergencies. And money 
in life insurance protects your family, 
protects you in old age. See that you’re 
ready to meet any situation. 





7 BUY ONLY WHAT YOU NEED 


Don’t buy a thing unless you cannot get 
along without it. Spending can’t create 
more goods. It makes them scarce and 
prices go up. So make everything you 
own last longer. ‘‘Use it up, wear it out, 
make it do, or do without.” 





4. PAY OFF OLD DEBTS 


Paid-off debts make you independent 
now ... and make your position a 
whale of a lot safer against the day you 
may be earning less. So pay off every 
cent you owe—and avoid making new 
debts as you’d avoid heiling Hitler! 





/ BUY WAR BONDS 


and hold them. Buy as many as you can. 
Then cut corners to buy more. Bonds 
put money to work fighting the war in- 
stead of letting it shove up prices. They 
mean safety for you tomorrow. And 
they’ll help keep prices down today. 


KEEP PRICES DOWN... 


Use it up... Wear it out... 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed 
by this magazine tn cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 


Make it do... 


Or do without. 
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